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State of Agriculture in France. From the ** Nouveau Cours 
complet d’ Agriculture, Theorique et Pratique.” Compiled by 
the French Institute, and published at Paris in 1809. 


“6 Ts agriculture of France is naturally divided into three 
parts; and each of them is distinguished by its princi- 
pal object, its peculiar mode of culture, and its separate utility. 
‘* The first division comprises large farms (grande culture), 
by which we understand all those which employ from two to 
twelve ploughs. The principal object on such farms is the cul- 
ture of corn. The fields are so arranged in the order of culti- 
vation, as to produce annually the greatest possible quantity of 
grain, without exhausting the soil; notwithstanding the rigor- 
ous stipulation for their culture in a rotation of three years, 
which is inserted in almost all the leases of the farms of this 
class, but which intelligent proprietors do not now enforce. 
These farms are commonly divided into four parts nearly equal, 
in such a manner, that about the same quantity of wheat and 
spring corns, and crops for live stock, may be grown every 
year. . By this arrangement, only a fourth, instead of a -third 
part is under fallow; and when the circumstances of the farm- 
ers and the quality of the soil permit, fallows are, in many in- 
stances, altogether dispensed with. 
‘** The work of these farms is performed by horses, and not 
by oxen. This‘ preference is not owing to habit, as has been 
VOL. XV. NO. 60, 4! 
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alleged ; it is the consequence of an accurate calculation, which 
takes into account the advantages and disadvantages that attend 
the employment of these two species of animals. The step of 
oxen is too slow for the expedition required on large farms; 
and their number and that of their drivers must be much in- 
creased, in order that the different operations may be always 
executed in their proper season. Besides, oxen eat a great deal 
more than horses, and must always be abundantly supplied with 
food, if they are kept in a condition fit for labour. Dry food 
does not agree with their constitution, especially in summer ; it 
occasions inflammatory diseases, to which oxen are peculiarly 
liable ; and to prevent these, it becomes necessary at this sea- 
son to turn them to natural pastures, of which there is but lit- 
tle on farms of this description. * 

‘¢ These farms are commonly found in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, or near great corn markets, or wherever there is 
an easy and frequent intercourse with districts of great consump- 
tion. ‘Their management requires much intelligence and oe 
on the part of the farmer, and very considerable capitals, with 
a great deal of experience both in the practices of agriculture 
and the details of rural economy. 

‘* Farmers of this class do not hold the plough. All their 
time is employed in directing the operations, superintending 
their execution, and watching their consequences ; and in trans- 
acting the purchases and sales of the undertaking. The larger 
the scale on which their business is ectidlicted, their profits 
from the culture of corn are the greater. But the extent ot 
the concern is naturally limited by the ability of the master 
to superintend himself all the labours of his farm. These 
farmers, therefore, do not distract their attention from their 
most profitable pursuit by a multiplicity of objects ; and — 
they have augmented the numbers of their cattle, and especia y 
of their sheep, it is not merely for the sake of the profits whic 
they immediately draw from them, but because they find in their 
live stock the best means of fertilizing the soil, by the great in- 
crease of manure. In times of scarcity, the inhabitants of towns, 
and indeed all that part of the population which is not employed 
in agriculture, look to these farms for a supply of corn, which 
they would seek for in vain among the other classes. ‘Iley are 


* Why not feed them with clover and other herbage, cut green, 
and carried to the stable or fold-yard? If dry food means hay, 
there can be little need for it in summer, either for horses or oxen. 


From other parts of the work, the practice of soiling appears to be 
known in France.—TRans. 
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well entitled to be called the manufactories of the subsistince of 
the people. 

** The success of these farmers, like that of manufacturers, de- 
pends on a strict economy of time and capital, and on the most 
vigilant superintendance. ‘They employ no more men nor cat 
tle than are necessary for their regular operations. At the sea 
son of greater exertions, they have recourse to the inhabitants 
in their neighbourhood, and of those places where the crops are 
either earlier or later than with themselves, or to the vine culti- 
vators, where they obtain hands in abundance. 

** Such are the important advantages of large farms, which 
have not always been sufficiently appreciated. 

** The second division of our agriculture comprehends farms 
of a smaller size (moyenne culture, or middling culture), in which 
we rank all those knowr under the name of mefairies. The 
culture of corn crops forms also a part of the business of farmers 
of this class ; but it is not their principal employment. Small 
farms are usually found in districts where the consumers are not 
numerous, and where there are no ready communications with 

at markets. In these situations the cultivation of corn would 

disadvantageous if it were made the principal object, even 
though it should be practised with all the skill and capital pos- 
sessed by large farmers. 

“© Where rich pastures and natural meadows abound, the 
farmers of this class are chiefly engaged in rearing and fattening 
cattle, from which they draw larger and more certain profits 
than from corn. If the soit be arid, they stipulate with the 
proprietor to plant chesnats, apple; mulberry, olive-trees, &c. 
according to the situation and quality of the land, and the tem- 
perature of the climate. Rozier has very ingeniously describett 
this, when he distinguishes the agriculture of France by the 
climates of the orange, the olive, the vine, the apple, &¢. 
And, finally, if the Fistrict has the advantages of an excellent 
soil, the vicinity of the sea, from which maritime manures can 
be obtained in abundance at little expense, and a numerous po- 
pulation, the farmers of this rank are able to joia the cultivation 
of corn crops with that of those other plants upon which their 
prosperity more immediately depends. 

*¢ It is owing to these different local circumstances, that the 
management of farms of this class exhibits a firithful picture of 
the most perfect cultivation, asin most of our frontier and ma- 
ritime departments ; and also of the very worst, as in the me- 
‘tairics of the departments of the interior. 

“In the latter situations, the metayers have neither wealth nor 
‘instruction ; and they display _ skill but in that branch of agri« 
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culture which forms their principal and most lucrative employ. 
ment. That is not the cultivation of corn, as we have already 
observed ; and it is too often conducted with inexcuseable care- 
lessness. But they have litie interest in providing a surplus of 
corn; they can seldom find a market for it, and therefore are 
contented to obtain what is necessary. It is for this reason that 
in times of scarcity, these smal] farms afford but little resource 
to the general consumption ; for, in these years, their crops are 
quite insignificant. 

** In the other districts, on the contrary, these cultivators are 
by no means directed in their operations by a blind attachment 
to former practices; they display a degree of skill and industry 
almost equal to that of large farmers. ‘Thus the rotations of these 
departments, and particularly of the Pas-de-Calais, of the North, 
and of Belgium, which have been so long celebrated for the 
goodness of their husbandry, deserve to be noticed as models of 
perfection, if not as the most advantageous also to the interest of 
the farmer. It follows from the different objects of the farmers of 
this class, in different situations, that, if they do not contribute 
much to the supply of corn required by our immense popula- 
tion, yet their principal employments are not less useful to the 
general consumption ; and they furnish, almost exclusively, eggs, 
poultry, butter, cheese, meat, young cattle, horses, &c. ; without 
reckoning’ other materials which this class of farms, as well as 
the smallest kind, provide for manufactures and the arts. The 
labour of these farms is performed by all the ditferent kinds of 

-animals used for the draught, according to local circumstances. 

** The last branch is the small culture, (petite culture), which 
comprehends those possessions where the operations are all per- 
formed by manual labour, and which consequently includes a 
greater number of articles than the others. ‘The employments 
of this class of cultivators are different in almost every district ; 
and are every where determined by circumstances. Near large 
towns they cultivate leguminous and alimentary plants, and fruit 
trees, and also such plants as yield oils of different kinds, the 
yaw materials of manufactures, and dyeing drugs ; and the cul- 
ture of the vine is the chief object in other situations. 

** From this short notice, it will be perceived, that if this de- 
partment of our agriculture cannot augment the production of 
corn for which manual labour is too expensive, it nevertheless 

romotes the public interest by employing a great number of 
ne It renders productive a great extent of land, which 
would be otherways barren ; it furnishes commodities of the first 
-necessity for the general consumption ; and a great many kinds 
of raw materials, which are of great importance in: promoting 
the prosperity of arts and manufactures. . 
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‘¢ The cultivators of this class are generally without instruc- 
tion, but their attention being continually engaged with the par- 
ticular objects of their industry, they display more knowledge in 
these matters than could be expected. 

** Such is the general picture of French agriculture, to which 
must be added the yearly progress which is observable in the 
arrangement of rotations, in the increase of artificial meadows, 
now general in France, even in the wretched Champagne which 
so much attracted the notice and excited the compassion of Mr 
Arthur Young; in the preparation and increase of manures ; 
in the culture of fruit trees and plants, both indigenous aad fo- 
reign ; in the management of woods and gardens ; in the veterin- 
ary art, and the rearing of cattle ; in irrigation ; and, in short, 
in almost every branch of rural economy, This progress is not 
equally observable in every department of our agriculture, or 
rather, it is less observable in some districts than in others ; but 
these differences are almost altogether owing to climate, soil, or 
the want of markets, 

*© Tt follows from this view, that if the agriculture of France 
be still susceptible of great improvements in some of its parts,— 
if some other nation display better practices in the cultivation of 
a few articles,—no one can dispute the exclusive advantage 
which it possesses of comprehending them all, and of accom- 
plishing in its utmost extent the general olject of the art, ac- 
cording to the definition which we have already given of it. 

** It now remains for us to point out to our readers the causes 
which have obstructed or favoured this progress. 

‘* The agriculture of France, like that of most other nations 
of Europe, “began to revive in the 16th century. It appears to 
have been in a “flourishing state so early as the beginning of the 

17th century, if we may judge from the excellent instructions, 
and the useful practices, contained in the work of Olivier de 
Serres, which he dedicated to Henry LV. in 1600. In fact, we 
Jearn from history, that in 1621 the English complained that 
we sent them wheat in such quantities, and at so low a price, 
that their own produce could not support the competition. ‘This 
prosperous state of our agriculture was owing to the ordinances 
of Francis I., Charles LX., Henry LI1., and Henry IV., which 
counteracted the unhappy effects of the civil wars; to the high 
opinion entertained of the art by the best of our kings, and his 
worthy minister Sully, who regarded it as the breasts of the state; 
and, above all, to the free commerce of corn, which was con- 
firmed by the ordinance of the 12th January 1599, and which 
preserved it at a price advantageous to the cultivator. 

‘Our agriculture continued to prosper till the minority of 
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Louis XIV., when a system commenced, by which the exporta- 
tion of grain was prohibited, and even its transport from pro- 
vince to province. The consequences of this system, always fa- 
tal to agriculture, were not perceived by the celebrated Colbert. 
The genius of this minister displayed itself in the establishment 
of commerce and manufactures, from which he promised him- 
self a higher renown than from the title of Restorer of Agricul- 
ture: And if, under Louis XIV., some edicts were issued favour- 
able to agriculture,—if the clearing and draining of waste lands 
were encouraged,—if, in short, a ray of royal favour fell upon 
some cultivators; all rewards were reserved for commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and the arts. Besides, the wars of Louis XIV. 
carried off the hands from agriculture. Often brilliant, some- 
times disastrous, they developed the martial character of the 
French. Even to the cottage of the simple peasant, the honour 
of bearing arms prevailed over a taste for the labours of peace. 
Agriculture was abandoned, and scarcity became more and more 
frequent. 

** It was from the effects of these unhappy events that Louis 
XIV. wished to restore the condition of the cultivator, by en- 
nobling a generous peasant named Navarre, who had supplied 
Paris in the most disinterested manner during the famine of 
1696. The exportation of corn was indeed permitted in 1701, 
1702 and 1703 ; but the crops were not abundant. Besides, the 
Parliaments Pe an opinion. against the free commerce 
of corn; and the other obstacles which stil] existed, destroyed 
the good effects which this measure ought to have ptoduced. 
It was oppressed by the licentious regency during the mino- 
rity of Louis XV.; and the system of Law, which we can com- 
pare to nothing but the fabrication of assignats during the an- 
archy of our Revolution, introduced into France a spirit of stock- 
jobbing till then unknown, changed the manners of its inhabit- 
ants, and gave a fatal blow to all the branches of public and in- 
dividual prosperity. Agriculture seemed to revive a little under 
the long and pacific administration of Cardinal Fleury ; but this 
minister, still dazzled by the splendid progress which commerce 
and manufactures had made under the administration of Col- 
bert, imitated his example in disregarding agriculture ; and the 

rohibitory system egainst exportation and the freedom of the 
internal trade was maintained. The superfluous produce of one 
province could not be transported to another contiguous, how- 
ever great might be the wants of the latter ; and the consequence 
was, that some districts overflowed with the means of subsist- 
ence, while others were left to all the horrors of famine. 

s¢ Jt was not till 1754, that a free trade in grain throughout 
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‘the interior of France was proclaimed by a solemn edict; and 
that while exportation was permitted, it was restrained within 
suitable bounds. It is from this memorable era that we must 
date the renewed progress of agriculture. For this advantage 
we are chiefly indebted to the zeal and bold publications of dis- 
interested citizens, who ventured to combat the ancient prejudi- 
ces that still prevailed regarding a free trade in graia; and to 
the good sense of the counsellors of Louis XV. 

“* The writings of these citizens were highly approved of 
both by the French and by foreigners; and their authors had 
many followers. Unhappily, the latter suffered themselves to be 
led astray by speculations on agriculture and on taxation; and, 
with the same good intentions as their predecessors, they have 
been held up to ridicule under the name of Economists. But 
their works gave a taste for agriculture to the great proprietors, 
and even to other classes of society, and this art resumed a high 
rank in the public estimation. ‘The ministers of Louis XV. a- 
vailed themselves of this sentiment, and directed it towards the 
advancement of agriculture; and notwithstanding the frequent- 
ly exhausted state of the royal treasury, they established agri- 
cultural societics: The intendants were ordered to encourage their 
labours ; to circulate their instructions throughout every class 
of cultivators; to excite emulation by conferring prizes, and in 
an especial manner to protect the free transport of grain. 

*¢ On the other hand, Louis XIV. had planned and executed 
in favour of commerce, a system of navigation and intercourse 
by which agriculture was also benefited. This system was not 
abandoned under Louis XV. and XVI.; and new communica- 
tions were added to those which already existed. All the insti- 
tutions which related to servitude were abolished; veterinary 
schools were established at Lyons and Charenton, the pupils of 
which diffused the knowledge of the art through every part of ' 
France; studs were formed for improving the races of our 
horses ; the corvées were suppressed, and replaced by a payment 
in money ; a great number of exotic trees and plants were na- 
turalized. Finally, in 1776, the Merinos were introduced into 
France by M. de Trudaine, who divided the flock which he had 
imported with MM. D’Aubenton and de Burbangois ; in 1786, 
a new importation of 400 Spanish sheep formed the flock of 
Rambouillet ; in 1787, the last colony of Merinos was given to 
some proprietors of Champagne, and from them has sprung 
the flock of M. de Cernon. These different flocks still subsist in 
their original excellence. 

‘“‘ Thus, previous to the Revolution, by means of encourage- 
ments far from expensive, and in spite of some obstacles which 
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ancient prejudices and some remains of feudality still opposed 
to it, our agriculture had made such progress, as to secure 
us against scarcities, and to furnish in abundance to the gene- 
ral consumption, to commerce, manufactures and the arts, the 
commodities and raw materials on which its labours were em- 
ployed. 

*¢ If agriculture has been able to retain its knowledge and ac- 
tivity during the Revolution, and notwithstanding measures de- 
structive of all industry,—assignats—the maximum—requisitions 
of men, cattle and commodities, forced loans, &c.; what must be 
its progress when a maritime peace shall restore the hands re- 

uired for its improvement, and revive, at the same time, all 
the other branches of public and individual prosperity. 

‘* In the midst of the great interests, and the toils of war, 
which engage his attention, the genius that now governs us has 
never lost sight of agriculture, but provides for its prosperity. 
The agricultural societies, reorganized, rival one another in zeal 
in collecting accounts of the best practices of husbandry, in pro- 
moting the improvement of the instruments employed in tillage, 
in diflusing a knowledge of them among cultivators, and in en- 
couraging their adoption. Government devotes very large sums, 
annually, to furnish these societies with the means of encourag- 
ing, in their respective departments, the most advantageous 
branches of rural economy; and wealthy proprietors second their 
efforts by their example. ‘The emigrants themselves have natur- 
alized, on the ruins of their estates, the useful practices which 
they had observed in foreign couatries ; the destructive right of 
common pasturage is gradually diminished by the power which, 
by the present laws, proprietors enjoy of enclosing their lands, 
and commons have, in part, been divided and improved ; the 
shifting sands on the coasts have been fixed by simple and inge- 
nious processes, under the direction of our learned fellow mem- 
ber Bremonticr, their inventor, and already bear flourishing 
plantations ; a great tract of Jand has been laid dry on the banks 
of the Charente, by the simple methods formerly employed by 
the Dutch, for the adoption of which we are indebted to the 
zedl and talents of our fellow member, M. de Chassiron. The 
forests are in the course of being speedilywestored ; and the plan- 
tations of individuals are multiplied with a commendable emula- 
tion. ‘The freedom of the corn-trade is now generally acknow- 
Jedged as a measure of national justice, and as indispensable to 
the prosperity of agriculture ; and exportation is permitted when 
the price of wheat is below sixteen francs the hectolitre.* The 


* About 5s. per Winchester bushel.—Travs. 
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increase of the Merinos has been singularly promoted by the 
establishment of seven Imperial flocks in the most convenient 
parts of the empire: depdts of stallions, distributed also in the 
most judicious manner, will contribute to improve the breeds of 
our horses. A chair for Rural Economy, theoretical and prac- 
tical, has been established in the Imperial school of Alfort; a 
general system of communication and navigation, much more 
vast in its plan than that of Louis XIV., is in progress through- 
out the whole extent of the empire, notwithstanding the ex- 
penses of war; aud will everywhere afford the most advantage- 
ous channels for dispusing of the products of agriculture. And, 
finally, a Rural Code, more complete than that of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, will secure to the cultivator the full enjoyment 
of the fruit of his labours.” 


Rotations. 


On this subject, there is a long and elaborate article. The 
principles on which rotations ought to be founded, and the ex- 
amples quoted under each head, display much knowledge, both 
of the theory and practice of agriculture, though it contains lit- 
tle that can have the attraction of novelty to the farmers of this 
country. The writers seem to be fully aware of the advantages 
of alternate husbandry, and justly reprobate a succession of 
corn-crops. Yet as it is admitted that the rotation prescribed 
in the leases of even their large farms, is two crops and a fallow, 
it does not appear that a better system has made great progress. 
It is in the department of the North, and a few others, that good 
rotations are chiefly to be found. After a violent diatribe against 
the “ haughty English,” and those French writers who recom- 
mend the introduction of English practices, all the best of which 
it seems were borrowed from France, and particularly what has 
been called the Norfolk rotation, we have the following para- 
graph in Italics— - 

“ In the arrondissement of Lille, fallows are unknown, and agri- 
culture is in the most flourishing state ; and long before Arthur 
Young wrote of it, as is attested by Dieudonnée, formerly prefect 
of this department, in his Statistics, the cultivator knew that 2 
good system of agriculture presupposes alternate crops of corn 
and herbage. Agreeably to this principle, they studied with the 
greatest care to cultivate exhausting and ameliorating crops alter- 
nately, ahd particularly herbage or roots, after corn and other 
plants for seed. ‘This system, he continues, is also followed in the 
districts of Bergues, Hazebrouck, and Douay; and fallows, pro- 
perly so called, have become almost strangers in these parts.”* 

As a proof of all this,.examples are subjoined ; in which lint, 
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hemp, &e., are placed among the ameliorating crops, which are 
succeeded by wheat and winter barley. 

“ Third rotation.—1l. Turnips; 2. Oats or Barley, with Clo- 
ver; 3. Clover; 4. Wheat. 

«© We may observe, in Passing, that the famous rotation of 
Norfolk, which has been so highly extolled and recommended to 
our imitation, is nothing else but an imitation of this one.” 

“« In the district of Hazebrouck, where the soil is generally 
moist and clayey, Beans and Wheat succeed each other for a 
long time.” 

Another rotation, “ in the Ancient Belgium, ” is’ one of five 
years, which yields seven crops. 

** 1, Potatoes; 2. Rye, then turnips the same year: 3. Oats, 
with Clover; 4. Clover; 5. Wheat; then Turnips the same 
year.” . 


LEASEs. 


Under this head, the sentiments of the French Institute are 
in several respects judicious and liberal; but unfortunately there 
are now and then hints, from which it may be conjectured that 
they do not enter largely into practice. The three points of 
the greatest importance in regard to leases, are,—the length 
of the lease; the power of the tenant, to subset and assign; and 
the regulations as to management. The law of France concern- 
ing the first and second of these, appears to be sufficiently libe- 
ral; but, concerning the third point, which depends upon the 
private agreement of the parties, we can only learn that the 
farmers of the great culture have more freedom of management 
than the other two classes. The following extract contains the 
law regarding the duration of the lease, and the tenant’s power 
of transferring it. 

‘¢ In order that farmers may be induced to improve their 
land to the utmost, it is neéessary that their possession should 
be sufficiently long, to assure them of receiving back their out- 
lay with profit. It is of essential importance to agriculture, that 
the leases of farms should be longer than is now the practice in 
France. The Code Napoleon has given them greater security 
than they ever had before; by enacting, on the one hand, that 
the farmer may subset, and even assign his lease to another, if 
this right is uot expressly prohibited in it; and, on the other 
hand, that if the lessor sells the farm, the purchaser c«nnot re- 
move the farmer who has a valid lease, of which the date is cer- 
tain, unless this right has been reserved in the lease itself. ”— 
*¢ But this law having limited to nine years, leases granted by 
tutors, of the estates of their pupils ; by husbands, of those of 
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their wives; and by all administrators of the property of others, 
—none but absolute proprietors can give long leases; such as 
those for eighteen, twenty-seven, or thirty-six years, and even 
more,—the only provision being, that the duration shall not be 
indefinite ; in which case it becomes a sale. ” 

On some other covenants, we find sentiments expressed, which 
are very similar to such as may be found in different parts of this 
Journal. 

** In general, care should be taken not to oblige the farmer 
to sell his corn to a disadvantage, for payment of his rent. He 
ought not to be burdened with buildings,—nor great repairs,— 
nor with making plantations and enclosures; for all these things 
are inconsistent with his other works and his habits, and con- 
sume the time and money that ought to have been employed in 
the cultivation of his farm. He ought to be called upon for no 
other labour, than the carriage of such materials as are wanted 
for repairing the buildings ; and even then, the distance should 
be reasonable, and the work required at the seasons of the year 
when the home operations are the least urgent. It must always 
be most for the interest of the proprietor, that he should him- 
self build, repair, plant, and enclose. He will do these things 
with more care than a farmer, who acts for another person: 
This will prevent disputes about the sufficiency of the works; 
and he will obtain a higher rent, in proportion, from a farmer 
who is relieved from those charges. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
State of Agriculture in England. From the same Work. 


«* Tue southern parts of the British Empire are favourably 
situated for a prosperous agriculture. A light and fertile soil,— 
a climate neither too cold nor too warm,—neither very dry nor 
moist ;—and, finally, a rich, active, and industrious population, 
are circumstances which lead us to expect great progress in all 
the different branches of husbandry on which they are employ- 
ed. The writers on English Husbandry, also, boast of the skill 
with which it was conducted in former times. 

‘“« Blythe, whose works were printed in 1652, treats of the 
culture of orchards—of clover and sainfoin—woad—madder— 
lint and hemp—and of the use of marl and lime as manures. 
The culture of these plants, and the application of these ma- 
nures, was common in England at this period: This is the time 
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when, according to Hart and other historians, its agriculture 
was in its greatest prosperity; * and they give the honour of 
this to Hartlib, a Polish refugee, who had acquired a knowledge 
of agriculture in Belgium. 

“It was to be presumed that this flourishing state would be 
supported, because agriculture had been the most abundant 
source, or at least one of the principal sources of the prosperity 
of England, and because agriculture was then practised by 
wealthy and intelligent men. But from her position, and the 
always active and enterprising spirit of her inhabitants, she was 
destined to become a commercial and manufacturing nation. 
They abandoned, by degrees, a profession which was not so ]u- 
erative as that of commerce and manufactures; and E nglish a- 
griculture was gradually and definitively deprived of the } princi- 
pal means of its prosperity, of skilful husbandmen, and of the 
hands and capital necessary to cultivation. 

‘* In fact, in order to promote that prosperity which has now 
raised England to its colossal power, it was necessary to find 
men and capital, and these were withdrawn from agriculture. 
‘Yo protect her immense commerce, to defend the numerous co- 
lonies she had founded, a great many vessels of war were re- 
quired ; and to build and equip them,, men and capital were in- 
dispensable. Hands were impressed ; they imposed taxes of e- 
very kind, direct and indirect, to an extent which is almost in- 
credible. + Finally, their commerce constantly brought into 
the country, large quantities of gold ; and the moderate profits 
of agriculture lost much on a comparison. Intelligent cultivators 
deserted the plough to betake themselves to cominercial specula- 
tions ; and the agriculture of England is now consigned, not to 
slaves as among the Romans, but to those poor people who have 
not talents for engaging successfully in any other profession, 
How then could it support itself under so great losses ? t 


* To prove that this was not the case, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that in the time of Blythe, Turnips were not cultivated in the 
fields; nor, according to Tull, for about 50 years afterwards. Eve- 
ry one knows the improvements which the cultivation of Turnips has 
eccasioned.— TKANs. 


+ The celebrated agricultural writer Arthur Young, without in- 
cluding what is ‘paid by proprietors om articles of consumption, reckons 
2 whole of the taxes on the cultivation of a farm rented at 229/. 

12s. 6d. to amc,int to 219/. 18s. 5d. ( Discours ad’ Yvart.) 

t A very natural question certainly, which the French: lately pri- 
soners in this country may enable the Institute to salve in a future 
edition. Trans. 
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‘© We ought not then to be astonished when we learn from 
the works of the most celebrated rural writers of England, that 
a very small portion of the arable land, has, even to this day, 
been subjected to the judicious and well conducted system of 
management which prevails in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Kent; that in different parts of the kingdom, an 
immense extent of the most fertile soils is cultivated in the most 
imperfect and unprofitable manner; that there are sixty-seven 
millions of acres contained in Great Britain, of which seven 
millions are occupied by houses, roads, rivers, &c., and of the 
remaining sixty, only five millions are under corn, and twenty- 
five in pasture, while thirty millions are still either in a state of 
waste, or managed in the most unprofitable manner. * 

** The same Dickson, after inquiring into the principal causes 
which have arrested the progress of Agriculture, considered as 
a science, finds them to consist in the want of knowledge, on 
the part of English cultivators, of the different branches of 
science which have an intimate connexion with agriculture ; and 
he adds, that the causes which obstruct improvement, consider- 
ing it as an art, are so extremely numerous and complicated, 
that he cannot enter into full details on that subject. ‘The prin- 
cipal ones are, !. ‘The existence of a sort of common property, 
which, in many counties, extends over almost half the arable 
land, and by which the proprietors are bound to submit toe the 
most absurd and hurtful rules and restrictions. 2. ‘The burden- 
some conditions, even that of servitude, under which a great 
part of the land is held. 3, The short leases of lands belonging 
to civil and religious corporations. _4. The payment of tithes in 
kind, so vexatious in their collection, and so oppressive in theic 
effects, that Dickson compares the condition of the. cultivator 
who is subjected to this burden, to that of a labourer, who, af- 
ter having exhausted his strength to obtain a frugal repast in thie 
evening, should sce it carried off, at the moment of enjoyment, 
by one of his neighbours who, having remained inactive while 
he was wasted by fatigue, comes armed with legal authority, to 
wrest from him, what he bad procured with the sweat of his 
brow.+ 5. The poor rates, a most enormous tax, three-fourths 
of which fall upon the cultivator, and which Arthur Young 
calls a real cause of depopulation, a barbarous and wretched in- 





* For the truth of all this, Young’s Political Arithmetic and 
Dickson’s Practical Agriculture are referred to. Trane, 

+ These are not exactly Dr Dickson’s words ; but it was thought 
better to give a translation from this work, than to transcribe from 
Dr Dickson. —Trans. 
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vention which seems to have been conceived for the express pur- 
pose of impeding national industry. (Tour in Ireland, vol IL, 
p- 302). 6. The shortness of leases, and more frequently the 
want of leases altogether: When there are leases, their dura« 
tion is only three, five or more years, except in the four coun 
ties already mentioned, where they are sometimes prolonged to 
nineteen or twenty-one years. 

** If we wish to examine the state of that branch of husban- 
dry which forms the chief employment in England, we shall find 
it in the practical agriculture of Marshall, who, of all other 
writers, has observed with the greatest attention the details of 
agriculture in the different provinces of the country; and we 
shall see in his 4th volume, p. 575, that considering the domes- 
tic animals of this kingdom, generally, one finds that every spe- 
cies, and almost every race, is susceptible of very great improve- 
ment; and it may be said that, with a few exceptions, the flocks 
of this island are in a very neglected state. ‘There are, conti- 
nues he, in certain districts, breeds of cattle incapable of being 
improved in any moderate period, so as to answer the three 
great objects of milk, labour, and fattening. 

** Dickson, and the Chevalier (Sir John) Sinclair, are of the 
same opinion. Bakewell himself, the most celebrated improver 
of their live-stock, and to whom they owe that factitious breed 
of sheep; or rather beasts of tallow, as our fellow member Yvard 
well characterizes them, confesses that the advantage of an ex- 
cessive size, to which the English are such slaves, are altogether 
imaginary. 

“ The first Merinos introduced into England, were sent by- 
Broussonet to Sir Joseph Banks; and, some years after, MM. 
Huzard, Tessier and Lasteyrie, as Lord Sommerville ecknow- 
ledges in his work (on Sheep Wool, &c. 1803), gave the Eng- 
lish the necessary instructions for their management. But the © 
sentiments of the English farmers have been strongly expressed 
against the extension of this breed, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of Lord Sommerville and Sir John Sinclair to remove their 
prejudices; and our commissaries found the few of this breed 
which still exist in England, very ill managed, and in a condition 
the most deplorable, though their propagation would have en- 
abled England to dispense with a large annual importation of 
Spanish wool. ‘The bulls, oxen and cows most esteemed in Eng- 
land, are of French breeds. (Culley and Dickson.) * 

‘* Finclly, the breed of horses to which it had become fashion- 
‘able in France to give a preference before the Revolution, and 


* It must be recollected, that Holland at this time formed a part 
of the French Empire —Taans. 
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for which we paid such high prices, while the English, more 
skilful than us in that respect, bought horses for the saddle and 
the chase in the department of Orne,—this race was justly 
esteemed by the knowing ones of England. Lord Pembroke 
wrote to Bourgelat, ‘ I cannot conceive why there should be such 

a rage for our horses in France, when I see your fine breeds of 
Normandy, Limousin, Navarre,’ &c. 

“¢ In Scotland, agriculture less favoured by the fertility of the 
soil and by climate, and equally oppressed by taxes and other 
circumstances, exhibits practices still more defective than in 
England ; and Ireland, with a soil generally more fertile, though 
often marshy, presents a great extent of wastes, and the most 
wretched cultivation on her arable land. The oppression of the 
cultivator, too, is even still greater there, than in the two other 
kingdoms. 

** Such are the wonders of English agriculture so boasted of 
in the last century, and which has been placed by some in the 
first rank, among the systems of husbandry of the different na- 
tions of Europe. Out of one hundred and five counties, (in- 
cluding Ireland), it is only in four of them that we can find a 
mode of culture judiciously adapted to the nature of the soil, the 
climate, and the principal wants of the population, and prac- 
tised with good instruments and much intelligence. 

‘* It remains to be observed, 1. That this culture is nothing 
else than an imitation of the practice of Holland and our nor- 
thern departments. 2. That the works in which they show the 
greatest skill, are those of luxury, in which they spare nothing 
to obtain the greatest produce from the soil, without much ae 
culation of real and ultimate profit ; for, as has been well ob-- 
served by Arthur Young, one may very easily ruin himself by 
practising the most oats cultivation.¢ 3. That even in the 

‘counties through which we must pass in going from France 
through England, one is struck at the extent of the wastes which,’ 
from Dover, Brighthelmstone, or Yarmouth, are seen sc often, 
even to the gates of London and Windsor. 

. Such is the condition, for the most part deplorable, to 
which English agriculture has been reduced by the unmeasured 
extension of her foreign commerce. It is true, that, during 
peace, England may, without great difficulty, dispense with thé 


+ It is not quite obvious what is meant here by works of luxury, 
unless they allude to our “ beasts of tallow,” and the general pre- 
ference given to grazing in England. Mr Young’s remark is ‘ro 


doubt true ; but the occurrence is very rare among actual farmers,—~ 
TRays, ~ ; 
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products of her own agriculture ; for she is placed, so to speak, 
in the middle of the corn markets of Europe; and the low price 
of this first necessary of life, in time of peace, has been one of 
the principal causes why English farmers have abandoned culti- 
vation. But in bad seasons, and in time of war, England is al- 
ways threatened with a scarcity. To obviate this danger, this 
nation ought to endeavour to restore its agriculture; and that 
can only be done by returning the necessary hands and capital 
to agriculture, and by relieving it from, or at least by greatly 
modifying, the taxes paid in kind, and the other vexatious im- 
posts which oppress the English cultivator. But these changes 
cannot take place in England but at the expense of her foreign 
commerce, and all the other branches of her industry ; because 
her population is too limited to cultivate at once, and with suc- 
cess, these different means of prosperity to the extent they have 
now attained: and then, how will this power be able to dis- 
charge the interest of the immense debt which the ambition of 
her government has created ? 

«« England, says Marshall, does not produce a quantity of 
food sufficient ‘for her inhabitants, whilst a great part of her 
territory is absolutely uncultivated, and the produce of the rest 
is much below what it might reach, on account of the unskilful 


practices which prevail. She may feel the horrors of famine, 
notwithstanding the extent of her commerce, which regards the 
whole world as its property. What evils must await us, when 
the tempest shall break, and when the agriculture of this little 
corner of the earth, confined to its own resources, shall be forc- 
ed to support, of itself, the deccived victims of the commerce of 
half the world. * 


“ Thus thefe learned gentlemen have retorted on us the charges 
made again{t their own agriculture in the Tours of Mr Arthur Young. 
But there is thts important difference: Mr Young faithfully recorded 
what fell under his own obfervation, and goes fo largely into particu- 
lars, that no one can doubt for a moment of the accuracy of his ftate- 
ments. The gentlemen of the Inftitute, on the other hand, deal alto- 
géther in generalities, which they try to confirm by a few detached paf- 
fages from our own writers, There is reafon to believe, indeed, that 
their agriculture has made confiderable progrefs even fince the Revolu- 
tion; but they ought to have known, at fo late a period as 18cg, that 
the agricultural improvement of both “Britain and Lreland, within the 
latt 25 years, has been altogether unprecedented. Some of their re- 
marks, however, apply with but too much truth to the prefent time ; 
and it may therefore be ufeful to prefent them from a quarter in which 
there can be no fufpicion of the language of felf-intereft, whatever there 
may be of hoftile exaggeration. Fas est et ab hoste docerh—Trans. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the mixing of different Earths for improving the Soil. 


Join then with culture the prolific strength 
Of such manures as best incline to aid 
Thy failing glebe. Dopsteyr. 


Sir, 

WE are informed by Pliny, in his Natural History, that 
the Ubii, a people in Lower Germany, who cultivated very fertile 
grounds, enriched them with any kind of carth that was found at 
the distance of three feet or so beneath the surface. 

This ancient practice of mixing different sorts of earth, for 
the purpose of fertilizing the soil, seems to be an imitation of 
nature, as we find that the soil formed by the deposite from wa- 
ter, consisting of a mixture of many different sorts of earth, 
provincially called Haugh ground, is generally the richest of 
soils: and watered meadows are principally benefited by the 
sludge that is deposited on them by water. 

Since our introduction to the knowledge of the value of lime, 
the liberal use of which has been styled, with justice, the basis of 
all'good husbandry, we have neglected in a great measure every 
other fossile manure.. This, I think, is improper, and that 
much might be done by the mixture of other minerals besides 
lime with the soil. 

While it is admitted that calcareous earth is a necessary re- 
quisite in every fertile soil, and that every soil which has not a 
proportion of this earth ought to be supplied with it ; it is also 
obvious that there are many soils that are deficient in texture 
and a due mixture of differengearths, and are therefore barren, 
notwithstanding their having a sufficient supply of calcareous 
matter. Some of these I shail now briefly take notice of. 

First, There are many tracts in Great Britain covered with 
sand of so light a nature, as to be unfit for almost any purpose 
of agriculture. ‘To these the addition of any other sort of soil 
would be of use. Very possibly the digging a few feet decp into 
the same field, and bringing up the subsoil, which will probably 
be of a different nature from the surface, would tend to amend 
this defect. The following instance of the effect of clay, used 
as a manure for a sandy soil, is taken from Mortimer, in his 
own words. ‘ An instance you have of clays improving of san- 
* dy land at Tollethorp, Tollerton, &c. in the North Riding of 
: Workuhite, which town, standing upon a light sandy soil, they 
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‘improve it by clay that they dig hard-by, in the declivity of a 


‘hill, after having bared away about two yards deep of sand. 
* The clay is of-a bluish brown colour, and is close, fat, and 
* ponderous, and burns well for bricks. They lay a hundred 
‘load upon an acre, which they lay on about Midsummer. 
They observe, that for three or four years after it is laid on 
the lund, that it continues in clods, and that the first year the 
land so manured beareth a rank, ill-coloured, broad-grained 
barley; but afterwards, a plump, round corn, like wheat. 
‘This clay-manuring lasts forty or fifty years, and then the 
* ground must be clayed again. Note, that this sandy land, 
‘ unless clayed, will-bear nothing but rye, whatever other man- 
‘ ure they use to it; but, being once clayed, it bears oats, bar- 
* ley, peas, &c.’ 

Dr Home, in his Principles of Agriculture, published in 
1776, in treating on the subject of Sandy soils, remarks, * The 
* faults of the sandy soil are, that it lets water pass through it 
* too easily, and that it contains too few nutritious particles, as 
‘ putrescent manure does not remain long in such ground. 
* Whatever compost is used to this soil, must correct one or 
* both of these faults. Clay will help it to retain the water ; but 
‘ then it is not richly stored with vegetable food. The compost 
‘ that appears to me to be one of the fittest, is peat moss.’ , 

Sir Humphry Davy, in his Elements of Agricultural Che- 
mistry, informs us, that a field belonging to Sir Robert Vaughan 
at Nannau, Merionethshire, the soil of which was a light sand, 
was much burned up in the summer of 1805. Sir Humphry 
recommended to that gentleman the application of peat as a top- 
dressing, and the experiment was attended with immediate good 
effects; and Sir Robert, seven years afterwards, informed him, 
that the benefit was permanent. Sir Humphry adds, that soils 
too abundant in sand, are likewis@ benefited by the use of clay 
or marl. I have also myself several years ago manured sandy 
land with peat, and found it could be applied with much less 
expense than clay, being a more manageable substance ; and it 
keeps in such ground much longer than any sort of ordinary 
ding. After all, 1 have no doubt that a mixture of different 
earths would be the most lasting and proper cure for this soil. 

2d, Peat soils have been improved by mixing with them any ' 
earths different from their own. This I have experience of ; and 
Mr Naismith, im his valuable treatise on Peat, mentions his 
successfully improving such a soil with clay. 

3d, Clay soils, of a tenacious nature, are often very unproduc- 
tive; but very probably, in most cases, earth not far beneath 
the surface might be found, that would effectually amend them. 
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At any rate, calcareous substances are those which have most 
effect in altering the nature of such a soil. The errors of this 
soil are, that it is too easily hardened by the sun, and too slow- 
ly penetrated by water, with which it forms a tenacious paste. 

These defects are corrected by lime, which forms with it a 
sort of clay marl; and Mr Murray observes, that it is the dis- 
tinguishing and characteristic property of clay marl, to crumble 
on exposure to the air, and to fall down into a powder with wa- 
ter, without forming with it a ductile paste. 

One of the worst "qualities of that particular kind of clay soil, 
commonly denominated é#//, arises from the overabundance of 
iron init. Oxide of iron, a rust, in small quantities, forms 
an useful part of soils; and some of the most fertile lands in 
Great Britain are of a red colour, occasioned by carbonate of 
iron. ‘There are many compositions of iron, however, in the 
soil, which are poisonous to plants. These may, in general, be 
got the better of by sufficient doses of lime. ‘ A soil of good 
* apparent texture ’ (says Sir Humphry Davy) ‘ was put into 

my hands by Sir Joseph Banks, as remarkable for sterility. 
On examining it, I found that it contained sulphate of iron ; 
and I offered | the obvious remedy of top-dressing with lime, 
which converts the sulphate into a manure.’ Farmers, says an 
old agricultural author, are afraid of all sorts of indurated clay that 
they find below the soil, because it is unfruitful. But the more 
judicious, willing to deepen their soils, take it up by little and lit- 
tle, and find that lime, dung and air, readily fertilize it. 

As there seems to be hardly any poisons for plants in the bo- 
som of the earth, but what may be corrected by calcareous sub- 
stances, it becomes very expedient, for this, as well as other rea- 
sons, that all grounds that have not a sufficiency of this neces- 
sary article, should be supplied with it by the farmer. But 
some farmers may say, that they are ignorant how to discover 
whether their grounds are deficient in calcareous matter or not, 
though i test is generally very easy. * Nothing can be more 
* easy’ (says Sir Humphry) than to discover whether a soil 
‘ effervesces or changes colour by the action of an acid.’ Let 
every farmer keep a small bottle ‘of the spirit of salt (muriatic 
acid) by him, and, by pouring a few diluted drops of it on the 
soil of any of his fields, he will find, by the violence of its bub- 
bling or effervescing with it, whether it is sufficiently limed : 
even strong common vinegar may answer the purpose: and he 
may in most cases, in the same manner, when making ditches 
or drains, or walking by the sides of rivulet , discover if any 
subsoil or rock is calcareous that he may cast 1} iseyesupon. In 
this way, by pouring a drop of the acid upon any such sub. 
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stances, and finding they effervesce with it, he may sometimes 
make discoveries of limestone rock, or beds of marl, that may 
be of the highest advantage to him in improving his lands. In 
this simple manner, I have myself lately discovered, on my own 
farm, an extensive bed of clay marl. 

Tli¢-science of chemistry is advancing with such rapid strides 
to develop the principles of all earthy materials, that what was 
formerly a mystery in the operation of lime, is now very clearly 
understood ; and what was, within these few years, only guess- 
ed at, as to the nature of this and many other agricultural sub- 
stances, is now made clear as noon day; and to none are we 
indebted more for this elucidation than to the Professor of Che- 
mistry to the Royal Institution. He says, ‘ Chalks, calcare- 

ous marls, or powdered limestones, act merely by forming an 
* useful, earthy ingredient of the soil; and their efficacy is pro- 
‘ portioned to the deficiency of calcareous matter, which, in 
‘ larger or smaller quantities, seems to be an essential ingredi- 
* ent of all fertile soils, necessary perhaps to their proper tex- 
‘ ture, and as an ingredient in the organs of plants. Burnt 
‘ lime, in its first effect, acts as a decomposing agent upon a- 
* nimal or vegetable matter, and seems to bring it into a state 
* in which it becomes more rapidly a vegetable nourishment :— 
‘ gradually, however, the lime is Senden by carbonic acid, 
‘ and converted into a substance analogous to chalk.’ He adds, 
‘ The analysis of limestone is not a difficult matter ; and there 
‘ is no idea more unfounded, than that a great devotion of time, 
* and a minute knowledge of general chemistry, is necessary for 
* pursuing experiments on the nature of soils, or the properties 
* of manures.’ * 

Columella mentions the practice of mixing earths of different 
qualities as a practice in his time. He says that his uncle, a 
most learned and active farmer, was in use to mix different 
kinds of soils, and thereby not only raised excellent corn crops, 
but also enriched his vineyards. And Theophrastus says, that 
* to mix together earths of different qualities is good farming ; 
‘ for example, to mix light with heavy, and hezvy with light 
‘ ehrth, fat with lean and lean with fat: In like manner, red 
* and white, and whatever has contrary qualities ; because this 
* mixture not only supplies what is wanting, but also renders 


* For easy methods of trying the comparative value of different 
limes, see a paper by A. S. in this Magazine, vol. V. page 27th ; 
and for a good method of analyzing and trying the value of any 
limestone or marl, see a paper by the Rev. Mr James Headrick, in 
vol. VI. page 11th. 
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* the soil with which another soil is mixed more powerful ; and 
* what was effete and worn out, is, by being mixed with fertile 
© earth, renovated ; and what was become as barren as the 
‘ worst sort of clay, by being mixed is rendered fruitful, and 
* the one earth becomes as dung to the other.’ He adds, that 
* the Megarenses are not only in use to mix earths in this man- 
* ner, but they also turn up the bottom-mould of their corn 
* fields to the top, by which the corn-fieclds are renovated, as 
‘ particles of manure are frequently carried downwards by the 
* rain. water.’ 

Those that possess extensive tracts of sheep farms, are parti- 
cularly interested to look for fossile manures in their grounds, 
to be exposed for some time to the air, and used as top-dressings 
for their pastures. 

These speculations I was lately led into by reading the follow- 
ing observations in the Spectacle de la Nature. 

* Manure, which is called the Farmer’s magic rod, is every 
where to be mgt with by the diligent farmer, either upon the 
surface, or in the bosom of the earth. It will sometimes be 
sufficient to mix the first earth that occurs below ground with 
the surface soil, and to dig a pit of some few feet in depth in 
the corner of a field, in order to work it up. It is a very 
common thing among experienced farmers, to convert marshy 
soils to be excellent, by furnishing them with a sufficient quan- 
tity of gravel, at such times as their horses are not otherways 
necessarily employed. This method of rendering lands fertile, 
by an intermixture of the surface, not only with marl, lime, 
potters’ clay, white clay, &c. but with the first earth that is 
met with in digging, is no novel invention ; and I can give one 
remarkable instance of the kind, to which | was an eyewitness 
several years. A certain peasant had a small farm, which 
could hardly produce a tolerable crop of oats or turkey wheat 
(maize). He opened a pit in the corner of his farm, and 
dug out a sort of black sand, which he dispersed all over his 
ground. He continued to improve his farm with this inter- 
mixture, one year after another, till at last he procured the 
finest crops of corn that ever were seen in that part of the 
country where he lived. He enjoyed the fruits of his labour 
for forty years afterwards. His neighbours, however, envied 
him on account of his good success, and foolishly accused him 
of having recourse to some magical incantations. How many 
expedients have been pointed out to man by Divine Providence, 
in order to supply his necessities, and correct the sterility of 
his lands! His domain is not confined to the surface of his 
grounds, Fie is conscious to himself that the Deity has been 
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© pleased to constitute him Lord and Sovereign of the earth, by 


* Jeaving the honourable trust of its melioration to his care ‘and 
‘ conduct. ’ A. 8S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Gooseberry Caterpillars. 
Sir, 

On the 25th of August this year, I observed the leaves 
of one of the Gooseberry bushes in my garden all drilled with 
holes, and on more narrow inspection I found the bush swarm- 
ing with minute Gooseberry C aterpillar s» Knowing from ex- 
perience that these now small insects, if not extirpated, are, 
when grown to strength and bulk next spring, sufficient to over- 
spread and destroy a great part of my Goosebe rry and Currant 
bus er I was anxious to take some method to kili them. With 
this view, I procured a pint of tebacco liquor, which I put into 
a watering pan and sprinkled the infected bush well with it. In 
u few days not one of the vermin was to be seen alive. 

From this experiment, I am satisfied that although this method 

yay not succeed in destroying those insects when grown large 
and strong g in spring, it will have that effect when they are small 
anc 1 delice: ite, in autumn, if the liquor is applied when they are 
jeeding on the eaves: and before they are gone to their winter 
retreats. 

The Caterpillar I mean, is that kind called the Black Cater- 
pillar ; for | never had any Gooseberry bushes injured materially 
by the Green Caterpiilar, or any other sort. And if this state- 
ment can be of service to any of your readers, my purpose is 
gained. A GakpENER. 


. The taking off the leaves that ave drilled, when they 


i 
have h » insects on them, and destroying them, has also been 
tried ‘with success. 
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report of a Committee of the Kirkcudbright Agricultural Socicty, 
regarding the Improvements of Mr Maclean of Mark. 


Sin, Ardwall, Gatehouse on Fleet, August 6, 1814. 
Tue Agrictiltural Society of the Ste wartry of "Kirkeud- 
1 me to transmit to you, the ‘following Te- 


% 


bright, has directed 
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port, trusting that you will agree in opinion with the Society, 
as to its being worthy of a place i in the Farmer’s Magazine. A 
gold medal, of greater value than any hitherto bestowed by the 
Society, is ‘ordered to be presented to Mr Maclean, with an in- 
scription, expressive of the high sense entertained of bis merit 
as an immprover. 

It may be necessary to add, that Mark is situated two miles 
north of Creetown, near the old road over the Corse of Slakes, 
from Gatehouse on Fleet, to Newton- Stewart and Port- Patrick. 

lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. M. Maccvuttocn. 
Mark, Saturday, July the \6th, eighteen hundred and fourteen, 
CONVENED, 

Wiitiam More of Twynholm Mains, Esq. 

Witttam M‘Caa of Barnshalloch, Esq. 

Mr Beck, in Balmangan. 

Mr Brown in Boreland of Anwoth. 

Mr Broaproor in Creoch.—And, 

James Murray Maccutzocnu of Ardwall, Esq. 
being members of a Committee, appointed by a General Meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Society of the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, held at Castle Douglas, October the !7th, 1813, to ex- 
amine and report on the improvements carrying on by Alexander 
Maclean of Mark, Esq.; and having chosen Mr Macculloch, 
Preses, proceeded to examine the improvements made on Mark, 
the estate of Mr Maclean, .and on Glenquicken, the estate of 
A. T. Mure, Esq. by Mr Maclean, who is the tenant. 

Your Committee have to report, that within the last three 
years, Mr Maclean has reclaimed or improved on his own pro- 
perty, sixty acres, and on Glenquicken and Spital, one hundred 
and eighty acres, being in all two hundred and forty acres; 
and that he has under crop this year, one hundred and ninety 
acres of land, which never has been cropped in any former time. 

Your Committee consider, that this Report should more par- 

ticularly refer to what has been done since the period at which 
our Society has been instituted; but your Committee also con- 
sider, that they would act unjustly by so meritorious an indivi- 
dual as Mr Maclean, and i injurious sly towards the Society, and 
the public in general, was it not mentioned here, that Mr Mac- 
lean has reclaimed, in the course of such well-directed opera- 
tions, on his own estate of Mark, four hundred; and on Glen- 
quicken and Spital, one hundred and ninety; in all, five hun- 
dred and ninety acres; and his labours are still going most vi- 
gorously on. ; 
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Mr Maclean has informed your Committee, that the cause 
of such progress is altogether owing to the introduction of par- 
ing and burning; the benefit of w'.ich process, on such land, 
he declares incalculable: The facility with which it is done; 
the advantage of reducing the stubborn surface, and convert- 
ing it into so valuable a manure at so cheap a rate, only re- 
quire experiment to remove any strong prejudice which may 
have existed against the system: Fifty bushels of lime, Carlisle 
measure, * are given to the acre, with the ashes produced by 
burning the surface. 

Mr Maclean has greatly improved a very considerable extent 
of hill pasture, by liming on the surface; and his improvement 
of meadows, by draining and top-dressing, has very amply com- 
pensated him, and will be found a very profitable example, if 
followed by those who possess such land, either as proprietor or 
tenant. 

There is lately built on the estate of Mark, a handsome man- 
sion-house; and a considerable extent of plantation ornaments 
this dwelling. Convenient farm-steadings are built; and Mr 
Maclean’s general management, as a farmer, seems very ju- 
dicious. . 

Your Committee cannot close this Report, without expressing 
that sentiment of gratification felt, on viewing the successful 
result of labours, peculiarly characterized by enterprize, judg- 
ment, perseverance, and industry ;—virtues which, in this in- 
stance, may be truly said to have removed moors, if not moun- 
tains ;—as that country, which, but a few years ago, presented 
nothing to the eye of the traveller, but an aspect, bleak, rude, 
and barren, on the west side of the Corse cf Slakes, inhabited 
by slender flocks of miserable sheep or goats,—now holds up to 
the view of the improver and agriculturist, a gentleman’s house, 
surrounded by fine plantations,—comfortable tarm-steadings— 
herds of thriving black cattle,— machinery to thrash corn,—with 
extensive and luxuriant fields of corn to be thrashed by ma- 
chinery. 

Your Committee do not consider it to be their duty to in- 
clude any recommendation in their Report ; but your Commit- 
tee hope it will be recommended to members, and others, by 
a public body so highly respectable as the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of this Stewartry, to visit and examine what has been done 
by Mr Maclean of Mark: An exaraple will be seen, worthy of 
imitation, that is accompli-hed,—which is beneficial to the com- 
munity,—highly advantageous to the landlord, and greatly pro- 


* A Carlisle bushel contains $3 Winchester bushels. 
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fitable to the tenant: This example is not made by an overgrown 
landholder, nor has it been forced by mere wealth; but it has 
been achieve by moderate pecuniary means—applied with judg- 
ment, industry, and steady perseverance. 

J. M. Maccuttocu, Preses. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Hints on the Quality of Oats in Scotland. 
Sir, 

In the Morning Chronicle of Monday, August 15th and 
16th, I find some very interesting abstracts from the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords, on the subject of the Corn- 
Laws, 

The evidence, in particular, of Mr Isaac Jolly, relative to 
the agriculture and produce of Poland, contains much curious 
and useful information :—that of Mr Drewe and of Mr Scott are 
also well worthy of attention. The evidence of Mr John Wil- 
son states, that the grain of Cambridge and Lincolnshire had 
improved of late with the improvement of agriculture. The 
same gentleman likewise states, that the oats produced in Scot- 
land were -very materially improved, especially since the intro- 
duction of the Potatoe oat, although still subject to depreci- 
ation from the dampness of the climate, as they were seldom 
well harvested. 

It were desirable, that some of your well-informed corres- 
pondents would enable you to state in your next Number, from 
what ports in*Scotland oats are chiefly exported. I suspect it is 
chiefly from the counties adjacent to the Moray Frith, where 
the grain is perhaps of an interior quality, and where the farm- 
ers have not yet adopted the mode of securing their stacks from 
humidity as well as vermin, by placing them on elevated frames. 

Before pronouncing on the quality of Scotch oats, it were to 
be wished, that their several varieties, and quality of each, were 
distinctly enumerated,—classing each sort in the order of its 
value, and distinguishing particularly those sorts most nourish- 
ing or productive as horse provender, from those other sorts 
which yield the best return in meal, and are fittest for the food 
of man. ; 

I have often heard it remarked by competent judges, that the 
black oat is preferable for horses, to any of the finest and more 
beautiful samples of southern growth. 

At a period when this subject, so important in itself, is de- 
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servedly attracting the attention of our Legislature, every well- 
wisher to Scotland must be desirous, that all particulars relative 
to her pectiar produce may be brought forward, so as to meet 
the public eye, and ultimately prove the means of her ot taining 
her due share of benefit, from such new regulations as Parlia- 
ment may, in its w isdom, deem most suitable to be adopted. 
ARaATOR. 


r.*&. —As the Reports of either- House of Parliament are on- 
ly printed for the use of members, would it not be a very proper 
measure, to give the above-mentioned Report a more extensive 
circulation, by ordering (at the expense either of the public, or 
the Board of ‘Agriculture) a few hundred copies, or at least ju- 
dicious abstracts, to be printed and distributed throughout the 
several counties of the United Kingdom, for the information 
as well as remarks of the more intelligent cultivators? 1 fear 
that few of the county meetings hitherto held, have had suffi- 


cient data before them to warrant any very accurate or satisface 
tory conclusion. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the comparative Weight of Oats iid Meal. 


Sir, 


Artnovucu the tables I sent you for computing the quan- 
tity of meal in a boll of oats, L inlithyow measure, of a given 
weight, are made more from theory than actual experience (of 
my own at least), yet from the note I-sent you afterwards, in- 
serted in your May Magazine, it appears that they coincided 
more nearly with the truth than could almost have been expect- 
ed. In that note, however, I made an error, which | did not 
discover till long afte ‘r, as to the mode of ascertaining the quan- 
tity of meal when the local measure happens to exceed the stand- 
ard ; for in it I added to the quantity of meal corresponding to 
the weight of the oats in the table, the per-centage of the excess 
of the local measure ; whereas I ought first to have reduced the 
weight of oats to the standard, by taking off the per- centage ; 
then calculated from the tables the quantity of meal correspond- 
ing to this; and to that have added the per-centage of meal. If 
the tables be correct in an average of years by the proper me- 
thod of calculating, I imagine that the excellence of the last crop 
had co mpensate d the mistake ; ; for if the difference betwixt the 

standard and loc al measure be great, a considerable error will 
occur when calculated as I did. 
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Since I sent you my last note, I see that a Mr Rose, in Aber- 
deenshire, -has furnished you with the result of his long expe- 
rience on this subject ; and my writing you just now is to notice 
the error I have mentioned, and to observe, that although the 
difference betwixt his tables and those I sent you has appeared to 
him, and I dare say to others who may have looked at them, to 
be great, yet it really is but trifling. 1 have most minutely com- 
pared the two, and find, that below the weight of 13st. 12 lib. of 
his table, corresponding to 12st. 6lib. 11 oz. of Linlithgow, (A- 
berdeenshire measure is 9.675 above the st«adard), there isin no 
case thirty ounces of difference in the boll: (1 do not speak of his 
first example, where there is evidently a typographical error) :* 
And, in one instance only above that weight, does it amount to 
five pounds. It is also to be observed, that Mr Rose’s table ex- 
ceeds the other till it arrives at 13st. 12 lib.; but above that 
weight it falls short. It has always been considered as a settled 
point, wherever I have heard the subject mentioned, that in 
common years, when the oats were dry, a boll of standard mea- 
sure, weighing nearly, though perhaps less than, 14 stone, gives 
8 stone vf meal; that is, a boll of oats, (when altered to the A- 
berdeenshire standard), weighing 15 st. 6 lib. should give & st. 
‘133 lib. of meal nearly ; but Mr Rose’s experience requires about 
14 st. 4 lib. Liz ithgow, or 15st. 1z lib. Aberdeenshire, to do this. 
His tables, too, do not increase the meal so much as I have sl- 
ways been led to believe is the case when the oats exceed that 
weight, (a fault I almost suspect belonging also to thebe I sent 
you). so that I apprehend there may be some mistake which Mr 
Rose’s accuracy may afterwards enable him to correct. I have 
also very carefully examined the other tables sent by Mr Rose, 
and reduced them to the Linlithgow from the BanffShire mea- 
sure,—a trifle more than 5 per cent. above the standard ;—but 
they difler a good deal, in the lightest and heaviest oats parti- 
cularly, from the other two; and I am pretty certain that they 
are not so near the truth as either. ‘Till the matter be farther 
elucidated, I have constructed a table (on the principle of the 
oze I sent you) for every pound weight of oats, from 10 to 16 
stone the boll of Linlithgow measure ; and, instead of having the 
quantity of meal in bolis, 8 &c., 1 made it in the decimal of a boll 
of § stone, which gives more facility, as well as accuracy, in the 

calculation of quantities; and | have found so great advantage 
from it, that 1 gave it to a bookseller, who caused it to be 
printed, and w sho, 1 believe, has sold a considerable number of 
copics. 


* Instead of 12 pecks J0 lib. read 12 pecks 6 lib. 
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I am extremely glad this subject has been introduced into 
yous Publication ; and I sincerely hope, that some of your va- 
uable correspondents will make such experiments as will ascer- 
tain the point wanted, as much as its nature will permit. I have 
the greater expeciation of this result, from observing that the 
matter is taken up by the Highland Society, to whom the coun- 
try is so much indebted for many of its substantial improve- 
ments, and whose labours have seldom been applied in vain. 
But let their exertions be what they may, the business must be 
taken up by those who are particularly interested, in order to 
get at the truth; and none are so much so as farmers. Were 

- they to weigh their oats regularly before they manufacture them 
at the mill, and thus ascertain the meal produced from them, 
they would soon get into the habit of doing so on all occasions ; 
and on knowing the price of meal in the country, they would be 
enabled to go to market, and ask with confidence a price cor- 
responding. From not doing this, I know that several farmers 
last winter refused a better offer than they in the same market’ 
accepted of, because the purchaser would only buy by weight ; 
and that others sold their grain, from the same cause, at a rate 
very inferior to its value. 

I am’ your most obedient servant, 
8th Oct. 1814. B. B. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries regarding Cattle and Swine fed at the Distilleries when 
working from Grain. With Answers. 


Query Ist, What may be the value of the offals of a still of 
49 gallons contents, when applied to the feeding of cattle and 
swine ?—Ans. A 40-gallon still, working from grain, will feed 
120 black cattle. The value of the offal can be best ascertained 
by them that let out their stalls by the month. The stalls are 
Iet at 12. or 12. Is. per month each; making the value of the 
offal, in 12 months, 1440/. or 15121. There is little or no de- 
mand for pork ; therefore no swine, except a very few, are fed 
at the distilleries ; but if there was a demand, it is supposed that 
much more could be made of the offal, by feeding swine than 
black cattle. 

2d, What proportion does that value bear to the value of the 
grains used ?—Ans. A 40-gallon still will work about 6000 bolls 
of barley in 12 months; and suppose the price per boll to be 
30s., the value of offal, in proportion to grain, will be nearly as 
14401. or 15121, is to 9000/. 
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3d, What kind of. cattle are usually fattened at these works ? 
— Ans. Black cattle of all descriptions are fed at the distilleries, 
but principally well made stots, frorn 30 to 40 stone, * Dutch 
weight, the four quarters. 

4th, How are they fed? Do they get any hay or straw? 
Have they any litter? What is the most approved construction 
of the feeding byre ?—Ans. They get draff and dreg, with two 
feeds of straw; generally no hay. If fodder is scarce, they get 
little or no litter ; but if plenty, they are well littered, that the 
more manure may be produced. They are all tied to stakes, 
and generally tied up in heads of from 12 to 40 cattle, accord~ 
ing to the length of the byre. The stakes 34 feet distant from 
each other; and no division betwixt them. 

5th, What time is usually required for fattening ?—Ans. From 
four to six months, but oftener six than four. 

6th, What may be the weight of beef and pork produced 
from a given quantity of grain used in the distilleries ?— dns. 
‘The answer to No. 1. answers this, 

7th, When the distiller does not feed cattle of his own, what 
is the price charged by the month or season for each beast ?— 
Ans. Answered also by No. 1. 

8th, What may be the number and value of the cattle and 
swine fattened at all the distilleries of Scotland ?—Ans. 1000 
— still contents, wrought 12 months by the Lowland distil- 
ery, will be fully sufficient to supply the market with spirits ; and 
it is presumed that much less will do this season, owing to the 
very great number of illicit stills that are at work: But suppose 
1000 gallons :—If 40 gallons feed 120 cattle, 1000. gallons will 
feed 3000 ;—twice in the year is 6000 cattle fed. The average 
value cannot be exactly ascertained, but might be set down at 
20/. per head, 120,000/. 

9th, When the offals are sold to cow-feeders, what is the price 
of each kind?—Ans. The distillers in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow feed few or no cattle, but sell their of- 
fals (draft), we believe, at from 4s. to 5s. per boll, and a puncheon 
of dreg at 3s. ; but sometimes, particularly in the grass season, 
they cannot sell the whole, and what they then sell is at a lower 
price: Upon the whole, they certainly make more of their offals 
than those that feed cattle. 

10th, Is it true that an acre of barley, the produce of which 
is consumed in the: distilleries, affords as much animal food as 
an acre of grass, supposing the barley and the grass land to be 


* 30 stone Dutch nearly equivalent to 4% cwt. 
50 - : - ce + “Fewt. 
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of the same quality ?— Ans. We think an acre of grass will yield 
more animal food than the offals of an acre of barley used in a 
distillery, of the same quality of land. 

11th, What difference does the prohibition of the use of grain 
occasion in the price of beef in winter and spring ?—Ans. The 
prohibition of the use of grain in the distilleries, deprives the 
market of almost all the cattle that are fed at the distilleries, as 
nobody can feed on the offals of sugar; which must have a great 
effect on the prices of beef. 

tSth, What may be the value of the offals of the sugar dis- 
tilleries? ‘To what purpose are they applied ?—Ans. There is 
no offal from sugar distillation except dreg, a little of which is 
sometimes given to wintering cattle that are eating straw: But 
it is not ascertained that it does them much good: Except what 
little is given to cattle in this way, it is all let down the common 
sewer, therefore it cannot be said to be of much, if any, value. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Curl in Potatoes. 
Sin, 

Amoncst the various agricultural improvements in this 
country, the cultivation of the Potato has been carried to a con- 
siderable extent, and has been attended with different success, 
according to the nature of the soil, situation, sorts planted, or 
other local circumstances. Botanists give the cramp name of 
Solanum tuberosum to the Potato; and inform us, that it be- 
longs to a genus of plants, possessed of poisonous qualities. 
Even some philosophers have gone the length to say, that it is 
a slow poison; which is enough to alarm most of his Majesty’s 
lieges in the three kingdoms,—as it is frequently on most tabies,. 
from the Prince’s down to the humble peasant’s. 

But, laying the above speculation aside, there is another cir- 
cumstance attending the cultivation of potatoes, which has puz- 
zled, most people, 1 mean the Curl ;—a disease, which sometimes 
renders whole fields of little value, to the great loss of the culti- 
vators, and the community at large. 

Some years ago, I determined to find out the cause of the 
curl in potatoes. Sets were procured twice from Dumfries- 
shire; as often from Roxburghshire; some from Stirlingshire, 
&c. Some sets were cut from the most ripened,—some from the 
middle,—and otbers from the least ripened end of the potatoes. 
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Each sort was planted separately ; but, to my mortification, the 
curl generally appeared the third year; and I had to hunt for 
niore sets from distant quarters, the same as before. Most of 
the sorts cultivated in the country were tried; (but names va- 
ry so much, I can hardly distinguish them); such as the round 
and flat White Potatoes—Kidneys—Red nebs—Dons or Tar- 
tars, &c. One sort I must, however, mention, that has not 
curled, although it has been planted by me for eighteen years ; 
it was sent from London about thirty years ago, under the name 
of the London Tartar. But this sort is only for rich garden 
soils, where it produces good crops; but when planted in the 
fields, they are generally smail, and of little value. 

Some years,ago, I sowed a few seeds of the potato apples 
or plums, produced by two clusters from the Dons or Tartars, 
one year from Fifeshire. The first season, they produced a 
crop, about the,size of a pigeon’s egg; the second season, the 
potatoes were planted whole, and showed a great variety of 
flowers: some of the stems withered early in the autumn; others 
remained green until they were taken out of the ground. I was 
surprised to find such a variety, and could plainly distinguish 
upwards ‘of twenty different sorts, of various shapes and sizes, 
—some were early,—others late sorts; most of them were full 
grown. Several of the sorts were picked out, and kept for 
seed. For two years past, they have produced fine crops; and 
the curl has not made its appearance amongst them. 

Various are the reasons assigned for the curl in potatoes; 
several of which evidently contradict one another.—I would, 
therefore, beg leave to state the following facts, with some of 
the opinions of those who have written on the subject.— 

ist, Some years .ago, when examining the curled potatoes, a 
plant was found which produced two stems from the same eye ; 
the one was strong and healthy, the other insignificant and com- 
pletely curled. 

2d, By information from a friend, whose veracity can be de- 
pended upon, —while residing in a neighbouring county, he sent 
a few miles for some potatoes for planting; the person that went 
for them procured the same quantity for himself, and put the 
whole into one bag. On getting them home, they were equally 
divided. The one half was planted in the corner of a field 
which had been long in pasture, and where cattle used to shel- 
ter themselves in inclement seasons; the other half in old soil, 
that had been occupied as a garden for a considerable length of 
time. The consequence was, those planted in the new breken 
up soil produced a healthy and luxuriant crop; while the others, 
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planted in the old soil, were a very inferior crop, and most of 
them curled. 

$d, From accurate information it is found, that a farmer in 
an upland county changed part of his potato sets, which in a 
short time produced a very inferior crop, and most of them 
curled. The farmer, in consequence of the failure of his crop, 
returned to the old sorts formerly cultivated. and, for the fu- 


ture, if no alteration takes place, he is determined not to risk a 
change. 


4th, The Rev. Dr Thomson, formerly minister of Markinch, 
in his Agricultural Survey of Fifeshire, page 187, informs us, 
that when he first resided in that parish, he purchased potato 
sets from a cold and backward farm; the second year the curl 
appeared, and a great number of plants were affected : Being 
ignorant of the cause, he continued to plant the satue potatoes ; 
and, for fourteen years prior to 1800, the period when he wrote 
his survey, the curl had not appeared since the second year. 
‘The crops continued equally good, and sometimes produced 70 
bolls an acre, and never below 50, but in very cold and wet sea- 
sons. 

5th, Mr Thomas Dickson, in a paper laid before the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society, informs us, that: from several expe- 
riments he had made, the curl in potatoes proceeds from the 
tubers being over ripened; and proposes as a remedy, to pro- 
cure sets from high parts of the country ; or to plant those in- 
tended for sets later in the season, that they may not be over ri- 
pened, and likewise to cut off the flowers or seed from the stem 
as they advance in growth. 

6th, Mr John Shirreff, in a paper in the LIXth NumUer of 
the Farmer’s Magazine, informs us, that the curl in potatoes el- 
ther proceeds from excessive seed-bearing, that is; carrying a 
great quantity of plums or apples; or from the old age of cer- 
tain sorts, long cultivated, which never fails to bring on the 
curled disorder. . 

7th, Mr Daniel Crichton, in a paper laid before-the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society, informs us, that from several ex- 
periments he has made, he is satisfied that the curl in the potato 
is occasioned by the way the potatoes are treated that are in- 
tended for sets; and has observed, that wherever the roots were 
carefully pitted, and not exposed to the air in the spring, the 
crop has seldom any curled plants. Whereas those-put into 
barns and out-houses seldom escape being curled. 

Now, Sir, in such a diversity of opinions, which way are we 
to turn for the real cause of the curl in potatoes, each of the 
persons above ailuded to being pretty sanguine in his own opi- 
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nion as to the cause of the cun? But the public may judge for 
themselves by reading the papers alluded to, which are given at 
length in the above publications. ! 

owever, it is evident from the fact stated in the Second ob- 
servation, that the nature of the soil either diminishes or in- 
creases the curl: But then there might be secondary causes ; such 
as the old age of the sort planted ; or from the tubers being too 
long kept in an improper situation: As they were bought from 
a seedsman in a neighbouring town, they might have lain for a 
considerable time exposed on the floor of his shop, which, ac- 
cording to Mr-Crichton’s account, would bring on the curled 
disease. If this hypothesis be correct, it may in some measure 
account for the difference of the crops on the opposite soils ; for 
the sets being partly brought into a diseased state by bad ma- 
nagement, the ra planted on the fresh soil would naturally 
recover and produce a good crop ; whereas those planted on the 
old soil, would rather get worse, and increase the disease, which 
would be the means of bringing on the curled disorder. 

In the sixth observation, Mr Shirreff’s opinion, that there 
seem to be only two causes for the curled disorder, is rather too 
abstract an account of the matter. The one in which he alleges 
it is from the age of the sorts cultivated, may be pretty correct. 
Mr Knight, that eminent British horticulturist, observes with 
great propriety, that ‘ vegetable, like animal life in individuals, 
* appears to have its limits fixed by nature; and immortality 
© has alike been denied to the oak and to the mushroom,—’ 
* to the being of a few days, and of a8 many centuries. ’—The 
tato plant is certainly a singular production in the vegetable 
gdom, as it is neither the seed nor the roots that are planted 
for general use, but the tubers produced from the stems of the 
plants, which, strictly speaking, may be said to be a continua- 
tion of the same plant, and which, after a number of years’ cul- 
tivation, must lose its vigorous vegetating power, and hence get 
into a weak and sickly condition. But it is not always owing to 
the curl, that these old sorts are rejected, but as often from their 
small size and scanty produce. The other opinion, that the 
curl proceeds from excessive seed-bearing, may be correct, as 
it is frequently found that changed sets produce a great quantity 
of apples, or plums, which must be a gteat means of reducing 
the vigorous power of the plants. But there ate frequently 
other causes which may be observed, when the roots are impro-_ 
perly kept, and too much exposed to air. It is much to be 
wished, that Mr Shirreff would favour the public with some 
more remarks from actual experience; for, after all that has 
been said and written upon the subject, there is still something 
ef rather a mysterious nature to be accounted for. 

Now, Sir, considering every circumstance, it would be very 
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kind if any of’ your numerous corréspondents would pit me oni 
a plan, through the medium of your Magazine; to get rid of 
that inveterate enemy the curl. At same'time, ‘it would be do- 
ing little for me'to be informed, that a change of sets every se- 
cond year or so; would do the business ; as it is a great mortifi- 
cation to send from the heart of ‘a highly improved county, to 
the wilds and most uncultivated parts of the country for the seté 
of the humble potato. —- J 

East Lothian, October 1814. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Further Account of Mr Wilkie’s One-Horse Iron. Wheel-Plough, 
With. an Engraving. 
Sir, . 
Brrore proceeding to. the description of the light one- 
horse iron wheel-plough, which was proposed in may. letter of 
the 26th of July last for insertion in. the next Number ‘of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, permit me to state, that, since the above pe- 
riod, trials have been. made in order;to ascertain its utility, both 
with regard to lightness of draught,and steadiness of motion. 
The wheel, besides considerably reducing the weight of draught, 
is found. to give a ee of steadiness seldom exceeded. in the 
use of the common plough, excepting when quite new, or re- 
cently repaired with a new sock and sole-shoe. At that period, 
when the back end of the sole is quite full and square,'the com 
mon plough (when well constructed) goes as well as can be wish- 
ed for; but, by the great friction of the soles the back end»of it 
soon becomes convex,; and, consequently, the plough loses the 
steady support of the extremity of the heel;. or, in other words, 
in proportion as the sole becomes more convex the fulcrum. of 
the lever is extended considerably forward, so as be too near the 
centre of gravity. When that is the case, the least obstruction 
at the point of the sock throws the plough outiof the In 
order to remedy or counteract that tendency, the hman is, 
obliged to raise the point of draught at the end of, the beam; 
but this expedient, although it. gives the plough more hold by 
the point of the sock, is attended with another inconvenience 
fully.as bad as the former; for, when the point .of the sock 
meets with an obstruction as, before noticed, the heel of the 
plough is raised, on account of the point of draught being fixed 
above the.direet line of traction. Thus, the common plough, 
when the sole becomes convex, is made to go very unsteady, 
and often requires the utmost attention and exertions of the 
ploughman to direct it. What is stated above, however, can 
only apply to the common plough when out of order by the sole 
ming convex. 


The conyexity of the sole (at least as far as the sock is con- 
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nected with it) may be considerably counteracted by the attention 
of the ploughman im keeping his sock well laid—of pro vcr length 
atid inclination into the ground. But as the ploughman’s attention 
may. be bestowed on the wheel-plough as well as on the common one, 
still the whieel-plough seems to have the advantage ; for, the wheel 
not being liable to wear away like the back-end of the sole, a a 
hore ‘steady support to the heel of the plough, and keeps the ful- 
crumi at a proper distance from the centre of gravity, thus render- 
i steadiness of the plough in a great measure permanent. 

' As this orte-horse plough is constructed on the same principle as 
my conimon iron plough (a drawing and description of which is 
given in the twelfth volume of the Farmer’s Magazine), it will only 

hecessary, here, to give such a sketcly of it as will point out the 
advantage to be derived from the application of the wheel, in or- 
der to reduce the weight of draught. 

It is obvious, that every part of the body of the plough which 
comes in contact with the soil, contributes to increase the weight 
of draught, though not in the same a It would perhaps be 
difficult to poifit out what proportion of weight properly belongs to 
each individual part ; but the sole unighestionality bears a consider- 
able share; that is, from the point of the sock to the back end of 
the sole-shoe. It is a part of this friction, or resistance of the sole, 
that is intended to be taken off by the application of the wheel. 

In order, therefore, to understafid how or in what manner the 
wheel ouglit to be placed so as to reduce the friction, it may be ne- 
eessary to reriark, that one of the first properties of a plough is to 
be constructéd in such a mariner as to swim fair on thesole. This 


depends principally on the form of the sole, and position or inclin- 
ation of 


of the togetlier with the point of draught 
at the end of the beam.’ "Tf these aré properly adjusted, the 
gure or friction of the sole will be uniform from’ the point of the 
sock B, fig. t, to the back end of the heel D; or, in other words, 
the friction will be balanced between these two points by-means of 
the beam A acting as a lever, the heel D being the fulcrum, the 
point C the centre of gravity. 
The centre of gravity or of resistance will be extended nearer to 
the point of the sock B, in proportion as the soil has acquired a 
ter degree of cohesion; asin old pasture ground, or strong cla 
ut wherever the point of resistance meets, it is evident that the 
“ina of draught at the end of the beam must be. placed, so as to 
ance the friction ef the sole between the. points 5 and D, 
Viewing the machine, theréfore, (with fears to the friction of the’ 
sole) merely as a sledge carrying a considerable weight, by which it is 


pressed equally to the bottom of the furrow at the points B and D, it 

% clear that, .by substituting a wheel at D, the one half of the fric- 

tion of the sole will be 2 on the wheel, and perhaps more 5 
g2 . 
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for, by the beam acting as a lever, a considerable part of the 
weight at B is thrown backwards on the wheel; and consequent! 
the weight of draught arising from the friction of the sole is red red. 

I am fully aware, that many objections may and will be advanced 
against the application of the wheel, such as the softness of the bot- 
tom of the furrow,—stones getting in before the wheel, &c.—and 
thereby deranging the motion of the plough. This, however, will 
but very seldom enn ; for, even in wet land, the bottom of the 
furrow is generally of a firmer texture than to allow the wheel to 
sink much, and the sock sufficiently clears a track for the wheel. 
But should the state of the land at certain periods be such,. either 
with regard to wetness or otherwise, as not to admit the use of the 
wheel with advantage, it is only necessary to take it off and sub- 
stitute a common sole in its place; the plough being so construct- 
ed as to admit of being wrought either with or without the wheel, 
as may be found most convenient: 

In fig. 1. the mouldboard is taken off to show the position of 
the wheel, and manner of fixing it to the plough; E E a piece of 
cast iron in which the end of the axle is fixed with a screw-nut on 
the back side. ‘The wheel is raised or lowered by the rack and pi- 
nion I, and kept by the catch K from being pressed upwards by 
the weight of draught. 

The wheel is 19 inches in diameter, and stands at an angle of about 
80 degrees (see fig. 3.), and runs in the track by the point of 
the sock. ‘The axle is well laid with steel, and turned to fit the 
bush, one inch in diameter, arid four inches long, with a washer 
covering the inner head of the bush, to prevent sand from getting 
in to injure the axle while at work. : 

_ With regard to the manner of yoking the horse in this plough, 
it is allowed that he works best, to walk in the furrow when plough- 
ing summer-fallow, or land that has previously been ploughed. It 
is therefore necessary to have a muzzle L M, fig. 2, projecting a- 
bout nine or ten inches to the~furrow-side of the plough. But ia 
ploughing ley gourd the horse works best on the land; in that’ 
case it is only Mecessary to turn the muzzle to the land-side. 

The weight of this plough without the wheel is 144 pounds ; and, 
when the wheel is added, 20 pounds more. 

I expected to have had a further trial of this plough under the_ 
inspection of some of our farming Societies, and to have sent you 
the result along with this paper; but, owing to the harvest coming on 
so rapidly, and other labours in succession, it appeared that a meet- 
ing could not-be conveniently called; I therefore did not solicit it. 

But, besides the opinion of individuals who are satisfied of the 
utility of this plough, I am favoured with the result of a trial made 
im the presence of a number of respectable proprietors and farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, on the I8th inst., who have bees 
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pleased to sign a oe which I will thank you to subjoin to this 
paper. am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ares oo Joun WILKIE. 
. 19, . 
. Pathhead, \8th Oct. 1814. 
In consequence of an application from Mr John Wilkie, plough- 

maker in Uddingston, we, the subscribers, met at Pathhead, a farm 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, in order to witness the trial of 
a light iron one-horse wheel-plough ; and, after seeiyg it employed 
in tilling a certain breadth, both of potatoe land and ley ground, 
found"that the work was executed at least as well as if it had been 
performed by the common plough: And, byan accurate measure cdn- 
structed for the purpose, also fourld, that in traction, the wheel-plough 
was from 4 to 4 of an hundred weight lighter. We likewise wit- 
ness, that it was the opinion of the three experienced ploughmen 
who severally held the plough, that it can be managed with as much 
facility as the common plough. James BucHanan. 

Tuomas Laurie. Witt Bocte. . 

Wittiam Wuit.aw. Joun Lawrie. 

Tuomas Frinpiay. Joun Finpuay. , 


SECOND REPORT. * 


By the LORDS’ COMMITTEES appointed to inquire into the State 
of the Growtn, the Commerce, and the Consumption of Grain, 
and all Laws rglating thereto, and report to the House; and to whom 
were referred the several Petitions presented to the House-this Ses- 
sion respecting the Corn Laws; and who were instructed to examine 
all Witnesses in support of the Allegations of the different Petitions 
presented to the House this Session on the Subject of the Corn- 
Laws, who might be brought forward on the Part of any of the Pe- 
titioners - The Coll 

Ordered to Report, ia x 

». Twat, in obedience to your Lordships’ commands, the Committee 

_ have met, and taken into consideration the matters referred to them, 

and have examined a variety of witnesses, as well on the present state 

~ of the foreign Corn Trade, as on the actual state of the agriculture of 
the United Kingdom. 

The duty imposed upon the Committee by Your Lordships’ order, 
with a view to a clear arrangemé@tit of the evidence, appeared to divide 
itself into the following-heads of inquiry : 

1. The means which the United Kingdom actually possesses of af- 
fording a supply of corn, of its own growth, adequate to the consump- 
tion of its inhabitants, and the probability of such supply being increas- 
ed by a further application of capital.—2. The probability of a supply 
of grain from the Continent in the present and future years, taking into 
consideration the state of the currency, and contemplating the altera- 


4 


* The first Report was made merely for the purpose of receiving further instructions, 
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tion that may take place in it, and the prices at which such grain could 
+e imported into this country, and sold to the consumer.—3.+How far 
the foreign corn-grower would be likely to interfere with the farmers of 
the United Kingdom im the home market. if a free importation were al- 
lowed at all times ; or, in other words, at what price the British farmer 
would be able to raise wheat, taking into consideration all the expenses 
of cultivation, and the fair profit which every man has a’right to expect 
from his capital, in whatever branch of industry it may be employed — ~ 


4. Another important head of inquiry, which engaged the attention of 


your Committee, is the effect of the price of corn on the rates of 
cultural and manufacturing labour ; and upon the latter point, 
statements are laid before Your Lordships, of the price of manuifectura, 


$f 


ing different articles of piece goods for a series of years ; tole e 
comparing the rates of the same articles of work in particular 
by 


the prices of corn at the same periods, a result will be obtain 
some light may be thrown upon that question. 

To one or other of these general heads almost every point may be 
referred, which came under the observation or claimed the attention of 
the Committee, except, perhaps, those which relate to the manufacture 
and price of flour, as compared with the price of wheat. With respect 
to this branch of the subject, the Committee regret, that from a varie- 
ty of causes, arising partly from the advanced period of the session, the 
difficulty of ascertaining the best sources of information, as well as thé 
complicated nature of the question itself, the evidence they have been 
able to collect upon this point is still more imperfect than upon any o- 


ther part of the subject. They consider it, however, tee to com- 


municate such evidence as they received, and to refer Your Lor 
to the Reports of two Committees of the other House of Parli 
upon the petitions of certain country bakers, ‘and upon the Bill 


ed in consequence thereo’, which have, been communicated to 
cer House. ; 


onsidering themselves a 
( information in most 
1 particularly anxious to " 


names are subscribed to the p oti 

Your Lordships in the course of tl 
Lordships have -referred to r considera 
endeavoured to ascertain whether any 0 


posed to give evidence in support of any of the allegations aaalead 


in the petitions, or upon any points connected with this ingeden ; 


ject. In this, however, your Committée,have not been so 6 
they could have wished ; which has, perhaps, arisen from the petition: 
ers themselves having no defined opinions upom the subject, so far as 
relates to general policy ; a circumstance which the Committee consi- 
der the more probable, as on examination of their petitions it is evident 
that the prayer of them rather expresses a desire for delay, with a 
view to further investigation, than any precise opinion on the system 
which it might be most expedient for the Legislature to pursue. 

Upon these principles, your Committee have proceeded in the inves- 
tigation of this important subject; and though conscious that their la- 
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bours have not been productive of all the information that they could 
have wished to have laid before Your Lordships, yet they are not with- 
out hopes that their proceedings will at least have the effect of proving, 
im the most authentic manner, their anxious desire to execute, fairly 
and impartially, the duties confided to their charge: being persuaded 
that Your Lordships’ sole object in this inquiry, and in any other that 
ou may institute, is to obtain such a body of information on the sub- 
ject of the Corn Laws, as to enable you hereafter to judge of the re- 
gulations which it may be proper to adopt, for securing to the Public an 
adequate supply of grain, at the lowest price that may be found consist- 
ent with the necessary encouragement of its growth. 
+ The’ Committee have annexed to the Report of the evidence a varie- 
ty of papers referred to them by Your Lordships, containing important 
information upon the subject of this inquiry. At the same time they 
are'so fully impressed with the necessity of producing further evidence 
some parts of the question, in order to render the investigation 
complete, that they cannot avoid anticipating Your Lordships’ opinion 
on the propriety of resuming the inquiry in a future session, and before 
any alteration takes place in laws affecting the interest both of the grow- 
ers and consumers of corn in this kingdom ; interests which, though 
they are often considered distinct and even opposite, will, ultimately, 
be found to be less at variance with each other than might appear on @ 
superficial and partial view of them. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committees of the 


Hovusg or Lorps. ; 

Mr Edward Wakefield —H.ve you turned your mind to making any 
calculation at what price a farmer, under the present system of taxation 
of this country, could sell his grain to secure to himself a proper remu- 
nerating price ?—So much depends upon whether the value of money 
is to remain what it is. * 

Taking money at its present value, can you answer that question?—- 
I think I can. At the present value of money I think the farmer cer 
tainly cannot be protected if the markets should not afford him at least 

-, 80s. pet quarter for his wheat, and lent corn in proportion, bss 
.. State the proportionable prices which you think he ought to obtain 
for the other corn he raises upon his farm ?—There is a proportion, ge- 
nerally supposed to be a fair thing—that barley should produce half 
the price of wheat, and oats one-third less than that ; beans about the 
price of barley: But beans are not a general produce of this kingdom ; 
only certain districts grow bears. 

Can you speak to the average produce on any tract together of the 
best improved lands?—There are various opinions. upon that subject. 
; should think 24 bushels of wheat is a fair crop, even upon improved 
ands. 

What would you state to be the average produce of the parts of De- 
vonshire you have lately looked at, that are not in the same state of 
improvement ?—Not above 18 } perhaps hardly so much. 

Mr William Driver —Have you formed any opinion on the price at 
which foréign corn may be admitted into this country, so as to secure 
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the present improved culture, if Parliament should continue that sys- 
tem of prohibition of importation which has heretofore existed ?—Yes, 
Lhave. I should conteiye that the lowest price at which the farmér 
can remunerate himself is 4/. a quarter; and free importation might be 
allowed after 5/. per quarter. That 5/. a quarter wonld be a sufficient 
encouragement to the farmer to protect the cultivation generally. In 
order to protect the farmer in some degree, I should propose a scale of ” 
duties between the 4/. and 57. 
Can you state to the Committee what would be a fair price for the 
quartern loaf, taking wheat per quarter at 4/.?—As near Is. as possi- 
ble; from Is. to 13d. ‘ ; 


If it should rise to 5/., what would be the price ?—I should think 
somewhere about 15d. f 

Do not you consider about 5/. a quarter as a necessary protection to 
the farmer, in cases of bad crops and of bad seasons ?—Certainly. And 
‘that importation should not be allowed till it is 5/.; I mean, that .im- 
portation upon a high duty should be allowed at 4/.; that, with the du- 
‘ty, it should cost the importer, before he got it here, 5/.; and I would 
reduce it a shilling a quarter on the twenty shillings: As the one rose, 
the other should fall. 

Does it fall within your knowledge whether the price of labour has 
fallen in proportion to the decrease in the price of provisions ?—Certain- 
ly it has fallen. In our line the labour has doubled, in the last twenty 
years, to my knowledge, generally speaking ; and grain has not risen 
above half as much as labour: and if I may be allowed to adda fur- 
ther opinion, I conceive labour will not fall in proportion to grain ; for 
at the present price of corn, which is now very low, labour is very near- 
ly as it was before. 

John Bennet, Esq.—In the present state of the improved cultivation 
of those parts of the county of Wilts with which you are acquainted, 
can you state the various prices which it will be necessary for the farm- 
er to receive for the different species of grain he rears, in order to re- 
munerate him for his expenses ?—T aking the taxes, the price of labour, 
‘and all ‘outgoing expenses of the farmer, .as they now stand, and the 
rents at which land has lately been let,-£. do not conceive the farmer 
can possibly raise wheat, and remunerate himself with 10 per cent. inte- 
rest upon his capital, under 12s. a bushel, or 96s. per quarter. 

If the farmer was to receive.only 75s. per quarter, would he be ca- 
pable of paying any rent at all No; he certainly would not be able to 
pay his rent, and get his 10 per cent. upon his capital. ¢ 

Is land generally let in Wiltshire upon the supposition that wheat 
will sta:.d at 96s.. and barley at half the price of wheat ?—I believe that 
lands have been let even at a higher calculation than that. I am in the 
habit of valuing estates of my own, as well as of others, and of giving 
pee to my friends; and J have always calculated upon 12s. a bush- 
el; and I believe surveyors do the same. Many of the estates let vy 
survey, lét at a much greater calculation, or rather I believe without any. 
’ You conceive a proprietor farming his own estate, with a competent 


share of skiil and capital, would be a loser if the priee of wheat was 8s. 
a bushel?—Yes, [do. f : 
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Farming your own estate, if it was at 9s., do you think you should 
have any profit ?—That is too’ nice a calculation for me to make at the 
moment. I think it would very nearly remunerate him, without amy rent. 

Supposing a farm to be let, and the price of wheat to be ‘10s. a bush- 
el, would it secure to the farmer 10 per cent. upon his capital, and any 
thing like an adequate rent to the landlord?—I cannot say what is 
“Meant by an adequate rent; any thing like the present'rent it certainly 
would not. ‘ 

What sort of rent would it afford per acre upon a farm of good soil? 
—It is impossible to make that calculation per acre.—It depends upon 
the different values of the soils. i 

Would it secure Jo the proprietor half his present prices ?—Yes ; I 
think it would give him about half his present rent. 

The price is high abroad at present ?—It is. 

In case of a peace with America, and of our receiving corn from 
therice, do not you conceive, in case of a great influx of corn from the 
Continent, the price must fall considerably ?—Certainly ; as the price 
falls upon the Continent it will fall here, if free importation is permitted ; 
but I would wish to be understood here as to the price of corn—it must 
very much depend upon the crop of the year; because, I dé not believe 
it possible to import sufficient to feed the people of Great Britain ; and 
very much’ must depend upon the quantity of corn grown. And my 
own belief is, that the price of corn will be very high ; indeed, in three 
years, higher than it has probably been for the last ten years. I think 
the importation is an uncertain sort of supply ; there may be a bad crop 
upon the Continent, or a thousand interruptions may stop the impor- 
tation. ; 

On what is your opinion founded that it will be at a high price ?— 
Because a great deal less wheat will be sown in consequence of the low ° 
prices. I believe the defalcation in the number of acres sown will be 
very great indeed. 

What is the average produce per acre of wheat in Wiltshire ?—Lbe- 

lieve upon the improved farms, with a good system of husbandry, the 
average produce will amount nearly to three quarters per acre; bat 
upon the old system, 1 do not think it amounted to two quarters. £ 
think, upon the whole, the average may be set atefive sacks, or twenty 
bushels, in Wiltshire. 
“Myr William Custance.—Have you ever turned your mind to make 
any €alculation df the lowest prices at which the farmer, in the improv- 
ed system of cultivation, can raise the different species of grain ?—T 
have not turtied my attention materially to that point; the pressure of 
my Own concerns being considerable. _ [ have thought a little about it 
since [ have been called to attend your Lordships; and I know that the 
impression on the minds of farmers in’ general is, that 12s. a bushel for 
wheat is such a price as would be sufficient. 

At what price would you put barley ?—We generally reckon barley 
to produce about half the price of wheat, anc cats somewhere about 
30s. a quarter, or 3s. 9d. a bushel, if wheat was 12s. a bushel. I 
think, much below those prices, a farmer cannot carry on his occupation 
with any spirit. 
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Mr John Lake.—Have you given your mind to consider what is the 
lowest price at which the various species of grain can be sold, so as to 
remunerate the farmer in the present expensive mode of cultivation which 
he follows ?—I have. 

State them to the Committee ?—I think wheat should not be less 
than 87s. or 88s.; barley 45s.; beans the same; oats 36s. Our peas 
we grow very much for the seedsmen in town. 

Supposing that wheat was 75s. and other grains in proportion, would 
there remain any rent for the landlord ?—I think there would ; making 
the necessary abatement from the prices which I have put here, and 
likewise all sorts of labour, it appears to me there would be a trifle re- 
maining for rent. 

Did you make any estimate what would remain for rent ?>—About 
9s. 6d. per acre. 

In taking the farm you have mentioned to the Committee, did you 
offer a rent grounded upon certain supposed prices of wheat and other 
grain ?—Yes. 

Can you state the prices you expected ?—I expected from 90s. to 
100s. for wheat. ‘ 

You wouki be satisfied with 87s.?—Yes, as I have already stated 5 
but I expected it would be more. . 

FOREIGN GRAIN. 

Isaac Solly, Esq. (a Soreign merchant for rather better than twenty 
years),—Have you any information as to the state of the last harvest 
abroad ?—It was generally understood it was not a good one ; but infor- 
mation upon that subject is not to be at all relied on, The information 
between the different parts of Poland and the shipping ports, is of that 
uncertain nature, that the most industrious inquirer is deceived: There 
is this fact, which is one cause of the deceit, the quantity produced ip 
the shipping ports has very often no relation whatever to the quantity 
which the harvest has produced: The nobles sell their corn to a middle- 
man ; it is the middle-man’s business to talk down the demand, in order 
to get the corn at his own price ; and unless the fact that foreign coun- 
tries are in great want of corn is notorious very early in the season, the 
story of the middle-man cannot be effectually counteracted in time to 
produce an increased quantity at the shipping ports. The means of 
bringing down the grain from Poland are very limited ; all the tributary 
branches of the great rivers are navigable only by the melting of the 
snow from the Carpathian mountains principally ; and if that opportu- 
nity is lost then, another opportunity does not occur for three months 
afterwards, till very late in the autumn to bring corn down ; and it is 
no uncommon thing for the prices of corn to have been so low in Po- 
jand upon the estates, that a nobleman in the spring of the year has not 
thought it worth his while to re-stack his corn. The produce of estates 
is hardly ever warehoused or put into barns, it is almost always stacked ; 
and it is stacked with more or less attention, according to the quantity 
produced, or the expectations of demand for that quantity. Not being 
properly thatched, it suffers more or less from the heavy falls of snow 
during the winter; that is counteracted in the spring by its being re- 
stacked ; its being re-stacked depends entirely upon the prospect of de» 
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mand ; and it would hardly be believed that there are noblemen whose 
produce in their farm yards may be estimated there at 150,000/., and that 
the whole of that is left exposed to annihilation almost, from their not 
thinking it worth their while to re-stack it. 

That happens in years when there is not a demand ?—Yes. 

Have you any information concerning the price at which corn may be 
raised in Poland, and which will remunerate those employed in agricul- 
ture for the labour ?—-The plain direct answer to that would be, simply, 
No ; but almost the whole of Poland is divided into estates belonging 
to the nobility, and the inhabitants upon those estates are slaves, ‘The 
ground is cultivated’ without any reference, therefore, to any relation 
which the expense of cultivation bears to the price which the produce is 

o be sold at. The income of the nobleman depends upon it; and his 
income is more or less, according as the produce is greater or less, or 
sells for a greater or lesser price. The nobleman is obliged to provide 
for the subsistence of his subjects ; and he cares very little indeed about 
the price for which his corn is likely to sell. The cultivation goes on 
without any reference to it. His income is more or less.according to 
the price. 

_ Have you any notion of the price at which corn must be sold, so as 
to afford the proprietor the average income he generally enjoys ?—~No, 
I have not; but I know this fact, that the grower hardly ever finds a 
market for, what he believes he could produce; and it is possible that a 
considerable check would be put to the cultivation of corn from the ex- 
perience of particular years, were it not that they have a reference to 
an aycrage of years; and ay know as well as we know here, that in 
a certain number of years we have always had recourse to the Baltic to 
supply our deficiencies ; and whenever we do goto them for supply, we 
are sure to pay them such a price as repays them for the preceding yearg 
in which there has been no demand. ‘There has never been a demand , 
for foreign corn, without the price rising to double, and sometimes three 
times the value from the commencement of an alarm up to the final 
supply. 

o you know whether in Poland there have been distilleries erected 
by proprictors on their own estates ?—Yes; there is not an estate withe 
out a distillery, and the quantity of beer which the low class of people 
in Poland drink amounts to nothing ; their quantity of spirits is their ree 
gular diet; corn spirits is part of their regular diet ; their breakfast con- 
sists of a glass of brandy, no tea, no beer. A Polish Jew, who is ge- 
nerally a middle-man between the Polish nobleman and the exporter, 
will live upon a Swedish herring, a piece of bread, and a glass of brandy, 
for four and twenty hours; I refer to corn spirits of their own manufacture. 

To what particular cause do you attribute the ability of Poland, to 
affard so great a supply of wheat to foreign countries ?—The small con- 
sumption ia the country itself; the inhabitants living upon rye and pulse 
of different sorts. It is a horrible sight to see the vessels, which are 
bringing down some of the finest wheat that Europe produces; the men 
who are bringing it down, have no covering but a species of sackcloth ; 
sleeping on straw, under a sort of ledge or shelf, exposed to the open 
air; and their food principally grey hog peas boiled in water. There 
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is not 2 table in Germaiay hardly, at which a piece of rye breadyand a 
piece of wheaten bread, is not put with the knife and fork, 

In all cases, it is the middle-man who brings the corn down the ri- 
vers to the shipping port ?—Not in all cases: There are some noblemen 
who are merchants; but I am speaking of the general character and 
leading features of the trade. 

Do you suppose there are some noblemen, who bring their grain 
down at their own expense tothe shipping port ?—It is conveyed at 
their own expense; they attend personally at the port to which they send 
it: Some of the richest proprietors attend. 

Having said, that a great quantity of corn is allowed to rotin Po- 
land, do you not conceive, that if grain was allowed to be warehoused 
in this country, a much larger proportion would soon be embarked from 
the shores of the Baltic, notwithstanding the internal expense of con- 
veyance ?—I think it would be several years before the produce, which 
is not now exported, would find its way to the exporting places.—You 
mean to imply, that it would take several years to improve the convey- 
ance from the internal parts of Poland to the sea?—And to enlighten 
the views of the land-owners. 

Mr John Wilson.—At what price do you conceive corn—distinguish- 
ing wheat, oats, and the other species of corn, can be now imported 
into the London market ?—I have information from Dantzic, within a 
short period: The quoted price there is 53s. per quarter; to which must 
be added the freight, which I believe will be ftom 10s. to 11s.; duty, 
and. London charges, including commission, about 4s. 

Do you make any allowance for the present rate of the exchange ?— 
The 53s. is calculated at the then rate of exchange, of fourteen flo- 
rins and a half for a pound Sterling. ‘This letter is dated the 17th of 
May last. 

What is the par of exchange ?—I think it is something exceeding 
20 florins ; I think about 22: but I cannot exactly ascertain that. Rye 
is stated at 45s., free on board; Barley, 34s. 2d. ; Oats, 22s. 10d. ; 
Peas, 19s. 9d. I have also information from Hamburgh, under date 
of the 3d June. The price of best wheat, then, is from 64s. to 67s. per 
quarter, calculated at the exchange of 27, which is a taouen ex- 
change; the par is exceeding 30, I believe about 33. e price of 
rye, calculated in the same manner, is from 49s. 7d. to 52s. 3d.; bar- 
Jey from 32s. 8d. to $4s. 10d.; oats, from 21s. 9d. to 26s. Id.; beans, 
41s. 4d. 

Mr John Barandon.—Have you imported a gréat quantity of corn into 
this country ?—Yes; and I have just now a few cargoes from the Baltic. 

Do you know what those cargoes cost, free on board, from the Bal- 
tic >— Yes. 

State how much a quarter —Fifty shillings for wheat. 

What is the expense of insurance and of conveyance, with the port- 
charges in England ?—The insurance and freight, and port-charges, are 
about 18s. or 19s. a quarter, which make it 69s. in the river. 

Can you state the insurance and the freight’ separately at those pri- 
ces ?—Freights are a litle lower now, than they were a fortnight ago, 
when mine arrived. 
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What is the freight per quarter ?—It has been 10s. lately ; but now 
it is perhaps at about 9s. 

What is the price of insurance ?—One and a half per cent. 

What are the port-charges here?—Between 3s. and 4s. the quarter. 


Are the freights likely to diminish ?—Probably not; they are very 
low now. * ‘ . 


REPORT. 

The SELECT COMMITTEE te whom the several Petitions whith 
have been presented to This House, in the present Session of Par- 
ment, upon the subject of the Conn Laws, were referred, to consi- 
der so much of the said Petitions as relates to the Trade in see 

' Corn, and to the Duties now payable thereupon; and to report t 
same, with their Observations thereupon, to The House; and who 
were also empowered to report the Minutes of Evipence taken be- 
fore them ;—Have considered the matters referred to them; and 
have agreed to the following REPORT: 

In taking into their consideration the important subject referred ‘to 
them by the House, they have proceeded, in the first place, to examine 
into the state of the growth of corn at home, and the circumstances 
which affect the same. The laws which regulate the importation of 

Joreign corn, and the duties payable thereupon, having been altered from 
time to time, with a reference to these circumstances, and to the ex- 
pense of raising. corn in this country, it appeared to. your Committee 
that such an inquiry must necessarily precede, and form part of any con- 
sideration of the trade in foreign corn. 

Under this first head, therefore, your Committee have turned their 
attention to the following pvints : 

1st, The recent Extension and Improvement of the Agriculture of 

the United Kingiom 3 ” 
2d, The present Expense of Cultivation, including the Rent: 
$d, The Price necessary to remunerate the Grower. 

On the first point, it appears to your Committee to be established by 
all the evidence, that, within the last twenty years, a very rapid and ex- 
tensive progress has been made in the agriculture of the United King- 
dom :—that great additional capitals have been skilfully and successfully 
applied, not only to the improved management of lands already in til- 
lage, but also to the convefting of large tracts of inferior pasture into 
productive arable, and the reclaiming and inclosing of fens, commons, 
and wastes, which have been brought into a state of regular cultivation : 
—that many extensive enterprises, directed to the same important ob- 
jects, are some of them still in their infancy :—that others, though in 
a more forward state, do not yet make any return for the large advan- 


a 
* From statements laid before the Committee, it'appears, that wheat delivered in 
London would cost the importer, including the costs and charges of shipping and 
fteight, insurance and charges in London, viz.— 
From Elbing, about + 80s, per quarter, 

Wismar, - - 64s. do. 

Rostock, - - 63s, do. 

Rotterdam, - + - 67s. do. 
being ftom 3s, to §s, per quarter above the current value of each at present inthis market. 
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ces which have been laid out upon them; and that these advances, in 
many instances, will be a total loss to the parties (involving also the los¥ 
to the nation of the produce, which in a few years might be expected 
from such expensive undertakings), if, from the want of a sufficient en- 
couragement to'¢ortinue them, they should be abandoned in their pres 
sent unfinished state. 

It is to the stimulus of this. encouragement, during the last twenty 
years, more than to any other cause, that all the witnesses ascribe the 
great increase which has taken place in the annual produce of our soil, 
and the late rapid extension of the improved system of our sae ae 
a system which, it is stated:-by them, has originated in, and can only 
maintained by large additions to the farming capital of the kingdom. 
The great source of this encouragement, in the judgment of your Com- 
thittee, is to be trated to the increasing population and growing opu- 
lence of the United Kingdom ; but it is also not to be concealed, that 
these causes, which they trust will be of a permanent and progressive 
nature, have been incidentally but considerably aided by those events, 
which, during the continuance of the war, operated to chéck the im- 
portation of foreign corn. The sudden removal of these impediments 
appears to have created, among the oceupiers of land, @ certain degree 
of alarm, which, if not allayed, would tend, in the opinion of the wit- 
nesses examined by your Committee, not only to prevent the eficlosare . 
and cultivation of great tracts of land still lying waste and’ unproductive,’ 
but also to counteract the spirit of improvement in other quarters, and’ 
to check its progress upon lands already under tillage. oT 

(2.)—With respect to the second point, “ the Expense of ‘Cultiva- 
tion, including the Rent,” it is stated by all the evidence, that, within 
the same period of twenty years, the money rent of land, taken upon an 
average, has been doubled; but if the value of the rent bé measuréd by 
. the proportion which it bears to the gross ‘produce of the land, it ap- 

pears to have'very considerably dimimishéd within the period in ques- 
tion: the landlords’ share of the whole produce of estates occupied by 
tenants, having been twenty years ago about one-third, and béing now 
calculated at no more than from one-fourth to ote-fifth. With Peapeet 
to the amount of capital requisite for the stocking of a farm, and the 
general expenses of management and cultivation, there were to be 
very little differenee in the evidence. They are stated to be at least’ 
double what they were twenty yeats ago. ~ ; 

Without’ pretending to offer to the House ahy statement by which 
they might be enabled to form an opinion, how much of this increase of 
charge has been produced by increased taxation ; your Committee have 
thought it not unconnected with this part of their inquiry, to call for an 
Aceount of the total amount of Taxes received into the Exchequer 
in the several years ended the 5th of April 1791, 1804, and 1814; 
whicli will be found in the Appendix, No. 19. ~ 

(3:)—On the third point, ‘‘ the Price necessary to remunerate the: 
Grower of Corn,”’ it is obvious that it must be almost impossible to ar- 
rive at any very precise conclusion ; and that this price will vary ac- 
cording to the variations of soil, markets, skill and industry in the oc 
cupier, and many other circumstances affecting differently not only dif- 
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ferent districts, but different farms in the same district. At the same 
time, there can be no doubt that these circumstances are taken into con- 
sideration, both by those who Jet and those who take farms; and that 
their calculations of charges and outgoings on the one hand, and of re- 
turn ‘on the other, are made with a reference to some given price, as 
that which, upon a fair average crop, would be necessary to remunerateé 

‘the grower. It is this price which your Committee have endeavoured 
to ascertain. 

One’ of the witnesses examined by your Committee, states, that, ac- 
cording to the calculations which he has made of the expenses and pro- 
duce upon a farm which he occupies, he is of opinion that, wheat being 
at 72s. per quartet, the growers of corn would be able to live; but this 
calculation, he adds, is made on the supposition that the property-tax 
will be taken off, and the price of labour reduced. 

It is the’ concurrent opinion of most of the other witnesses, that 80s. 
per quartet is the lowest price which would afford to the British grower 
an adequate remutieration. Their evidence is inserted at length in the 
Minutes ; and their names will be found to include many of the most 
eminent surveyors and land agents from different parts of Great Britain, 
as well as some persons who have been Jong and very extensively en- 
gaged in the ‘corn trade, and several occupiers of land distinguished for 
their ical knowledge, and the accurate manner in which they have 
kept their farming accounts. On this part of the subject, it is very ma- 
terial to bear in mind, that many of these witnesses, who are very ex- 
tensively employed-as surveyors and land agents in the letting of estates, 
all concur in stating, that the calculations upon which they have pro- 
ceeded for gome years have in rio instance been below 80s. a quarter ; 
and that they have frequently exceeded that price. 

Several other witneffes, equally diftinguifhed for their knowledge and ex- 
perience in matters connected with tlie letting of eftates and the agriculture 
of the country, ftate, that the price of 80s. a quarter will not afford a fuf. 
ficient protection to the Britith prower. The evidence and calculations 
which they have given to the Committee, will alfo be found in the Appen- 
dix ; by a reference to which it will appear, that feveral prices, from 845. 
up ta 96s., have been ftated by different witneffes, as the loweft which, un. 
der the prefent charges and expenfe of cultivation, would afford a fair re- 
muneration to the grower. 

It may be proper to obferve, that thefe latter calculations appear, in moft 
inftances, to be furnifhed by witneffes, whofe attention and experience have 
been principally dire&ted to diftriéts confifting chiefly of cold clay, or wafte 
and inferior lands, on which wheat cannot be grown but at an expenfe ex- 
ceeding the average charge of its cultivation on better foils. On lands o! 
this defcription, however, a very confiderable proportion of wheat is now 
raifed ; and it appears by the evidence, that, if fuch lands were withdrawn 
from tillage, they would for many years be of very little ufe as pafture ;’ 
and that the lofs from fuch a change, as well to the occupiers as to the 
general ftock of national fubfiftence, would be very great. 


Your Committee having thus briefly ftated the principal refult of their 
inquiry into the ftate of our own Agriculture, and the circumftances which 
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affe& the growth and price of Corn in the United Kingdom’ ‘it remains 
for them to bring before the Houfe, ina like manner, the fubftance of the 
‘Evidence which they have procured refpe@iing the trade in foreign Corn ; 
which feems naturally to form the fecond, and only remaining branch of 
this important fubjet, as far as it ftands referred to the confideration of 
Your Committee. 

They have, in the firft place, to exprefs their regret at not having been 
able to procure any information refpe&ting the expenfe of raifing corn in fo« 
reign countries; but althourh their endeavours have failed in this refpect, 
Your Committee have collected fuch evidence, on other points, as appears 
- to them very important for the due confideration of the Corn Laws. 

It appears from the ftatement of Mr Scott, a member of Your Commit. 
tee, confirmed by the evidence of other witneffes acquainted with the trade 
in foreign corn, that, in the countries bordering on the Baltic and the 
North Sea, wheat is grown, not fo muth for the confumption of their own 
population (which is fupplied by rye and other inferior grain) as for a fo- 
reign market :—that, from Poland in particular, the greatelt part of the 
wheat annually produced, is regularly fent down to the thipping ports of 
the Baltic for exportation ; and that thefe are the only ports of Europe to 
which the countries not growing wheat enough for their own confumption 
can refort, with a certainty of procuring an annual fupply. In thefe ports 
it appears, from the evidence, that the price of wheat is not regulated, as 
it is in countries where it forms the habitual fubfiftence of the . 
the ftate of the home market ; but almoft entirely by the demand in the 
other countries of Europe which are in the habit of making large purchafe# 
in the Baltic :—that the market price of wheat at Dantzic, for inftance, is 
not fo much affeGted by the abundance or deficiency of the crop in Poland, 
where, be the quantity more or lefs, it is grown for exportation, as it is by 
the price in the markets of London or Lifbon. It is therefore obvious, 
that, if the prices in thefe and the other importing markets fhould be very 
low, the price in the ports of the Baltic muft fall to meet them; confe- 
quently, there is {carcely any price in our own market, which, under cir. 
cumftances of a general abundance in the other parts of Europe, would be 
fufficiently low to prevent an importation of corn from thofe foreign ports 
at which a confiderable {upply is annually accumulated for exportation on- 
ly. The evidence of Mr Scott, on this point, appears to Your Committee 
to be fo material, and his knowledge and experience give fo much weight 
to that evidence, that they cannot forbear inferting it. It is as follows. 

« Suppofing the growth of wheat in this kingdom to be below an aver- 
age crop, do you think that any importation that could be reckoned upon 
from the Baltic, would prevent the price of wheat in the home siactet 
fom rifing above 80s. a quarter ?>—I think, not. 

« Do you think, that importation from other quarters aiding that from 
the Baltic, would produce that effe&t ?—Unlefs under circumftances of a ge- 
neral abundance in the countries not habitually exporting Corn, I think, not. 

“ Suppofing the price of wheat in England to be 638, a quarter, and a 
_ general abundance in Europe, do you think that a confiderable importation 

could take place into this country ?—I do. 

“ Do you thiek it could, at any price below 63s., fuppofing the duty 
not to counteract fuch importation ?—It is difficult to ftate what price would’ 
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be fufficiently low to prevent an importation from thofe parts that annuall 
have a confiderable quantity to {pare. “ : 

* Under the circumftances above ftated, would not fuch an importation 
tend. materially to deprefs the home market; even though the prices were 
as low as 63s. per quarter ?——Undoubtedly. 

* You have ftated, that no importation that could be reckoned upon 
would prevent the price of Corn, in the home market, from rifing above 80s. 
in the event of our own growth being below an average crop : Now, do you 
think that, in the event of the proteting price againft importation being 
railed from 633. to 808, the quantity of Corn imported would be diminifhed 
one fingle buthel, in.the event of our own growth being any thing below 
an average crop ?—Certainly not. S 

** Qn,the other hand, were a large importation to take place, fuch as 
you have ftated under certain circumitances may happen, when the price is 
ator below 63s., would not the effec be to difcourage the growth of wheat 
in oo \i-—Certainly it would. ” . 

_ The evi of Mr Charles Frederick Hennings, a native of Elbing, 
locally acquainted with the diftri&ts of Poland from which the Corn is fent 
to the ports of the Baltic for exportation, and himfelf a corn factor of con- 

experience in London, is in fubftance the fame as that of Mr Scott 

on this important part of the trade in Foreign Corn. , 
+» Two. obvious, but very important inferences, are to be derived from this 
evidence ;1{t, That in the event of the price at which Foreign Corn fhould 
itted to importation, duty free, being raifed from 64s. to 80s. per 


wae pei ene for the fake of argument, the latter to be the price ne- 


the protection of the Britifh grower), this alteration would in 

no degree io the importation of corn from foreign countries; whenever 

the quantity grown inthis kingdom fhould be below an average crop ; and, 

ad, hate under certain circumftances, a price in the home market, already 

fo low.as:to be altogether inadequate to the remuneration of the Britifa 

grower, might be ftill further deprefled by an importation of Foreign Corn, 
the law fhould not interfere to check fuch importation, 

In. France, it appears by the evidence, the growth of wheat is; in com. 
mon years, fully adequate to her confumption ; and that it is only occafi- 
onally, when her own harveit is very deficient, that any confiderable pur- 
chafes are made on her account in the Baltic. ‘This country, on the con- 
trary, having been fer many years habitually and extenfively dependent on 
a foreign fupply, our demand has borne fo large a proportion to that of o- 
ther countries, that the Baltic prices are principally governed by thofe of 
.the Britith market. That this is the cafe, even in the prefent year, is in 
fome degree corroborated by a paper furnifhed to Your Committee by Mr 
John 3 by which it appears, thats; on the 17th of May laft, the 
price of wheat at Dantzic was from f. 350 to f. 380 per ast, making, at the 
then exchange upon London of 14/15, a price of about 2l. 9s. tod. pet 
quarter; but that, on the 3d of June, when the exchange upon London | 
had rifen to 1£|12, the price of Dantzic wheat immediately followed it ; 
fo that, notwithftanding this great improvement of the exchange in favour... . 
of this country, the prices at which wheat could be purchafed by a bill | 
npon London remained nearly the fame, viz. f. 370 to f. 390 per last, of 
al. 10s. $d. per quarter. 

» Vou. ry. No. 60, Hk, 
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If this country, either from policy or necessity, should continue to 
depend on the import of foreign corn for the ‘subsistence of a portion of 
its population, it is obvious, from all the evidence, that the Baltic is the 
only part of Europe upon which we can rely for a steady arid regular 
supply;—that Spain and Portugal are more or less our habitual compe 
titors in that market; and that France resorts to it occasionally, when 
her own harvest is deficient. ‘Occasionally, also, the government of 
France appears to permit the exportation of a part of ler own produce; 
but only for a limited time, and when her own markets até very much 
depressed. This, therefore, is a resource which cannot be teekoned 
upon by an habitually importing country. . It may be forthcoming when 
least wanted, and withheld at the moment of our greatest need. 

It is a fact, not undeserving the attention of the House, that a con- 
siderable duty appears to be levied on all corn exported from the Baltic. 
Your Committee have reason to believe, that this duty has been greatly 
increased on some occasions, when the wants of this country were most 
pressing. Indeed it cannot escape observation, that revenue being the 
object for which a duty is imposed, and the prices in the Baltic being 
governed by price here, the scale of such a duty admits of being in- 
creased in preportion to the degree of scarcity and consequent high 
price existing in this country. 

From a consideration of this and the many other inconveniences, both 
domestic and political, which, im a country like this, cannot fail to grow 
out of a state of habitual and extensive dependence on a supply of fo» 
reign corn, your Committee have great satisfaction in observing, that 
of late the export of corn from Great Britain and Treland has nearly, if 
not fully balanced the importation. Looking to this important change 
in our situation; to the abundance which we now enjoy ; and to the great 
and extensive improvemert made in cultivation both here and in Ireland, 
your Committee eannot but indulge a hope that we have nearly arrived 
at that state, in which nothing but a discouragement and consequent 
falling off of our own agriculture can again drive us to the necessity of 
trusting to large importations of foreign corn, except in unfortunate sea- 
sons, when it may be necessary to resort to this resource, to supply the 
deficiency of our own harvest. 

Should this expectation be confirmed, as they trust it will, by the ex- 
perience of future years, it will be highly gratifying to the view which 
your Committee take of this important national concern. They are con- 
vinced,that a réliance on forcign importation, to a large amount, is nei- 
ther salutary nor safe for this country to look to as a permanent system ; 
and that many of the sacrifices and privations to which the people have 
been obliged to submit, during the late long and arduous contest, would 
have been materially alleviated if their-means of subsistence had been 
less dependent on foreign growth. If, compelled by the frequent re- 
currence of those sacrifices and privations, the country has at last made 
exertions which will enable us, under ordinaty circumstances, to hold 
ourselves independent of the precarious aid of foreign supply,—your 
Committee, without venturing to suggest the mode, cannot doubt that 
it will become the wisdom, and will consequently be the policy, of Par- 
Tiament, on the one hand, by protecting British agriculturé, to maintain, 
if Kiet to extend, the present scale of its exertions and produce ; and om 
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the other, consistently with this first object, to afford the greatest pos- 
sible facility and inducement to the import of foreign corn, whenever, 
from adverse seasons, the stock of our own growth shall be found inad- 
equate to the consumption of the United Kingdom. 

As Connected with the general interests of trade, even independent of 
the great object of oceasionally suppiying our own wants, it is evident 
that this country possesses peculiar advantages for becoming a deposite 
for forcigr corn. It can only be made so by our allowing the free import 
of grain, to be bonded and warchoused free from all duty, and as much 
as possible from local charges or harassing regulations; and by the 
owners of grain so bonded being permitted, at all times, and under all 
circumstanees, to take it out of the warehouses, either for exportation 
or for home Consumption ; subject, in the latter case, only to the same 
rules and duties as may be applicable to any other corn immediately en- 
tered for that purpose. Your Committee are so forcibly intpressed with 
the importance of this measure, that they cannot conclude this Report, 
without stating their opinion,—that any encourageftent which could en- 
sure to this country the benefit of becoming the place of intermediate 
deposite in the trade of corn from the north to the south of Europe; 
would, in addition to other very important advantages, have at all times 
a tendency to keep the price more steady in the home market, and to 
afford to the country a security, the best perhaps that, in the present 
increased state of our population, can be devised, against the effects of 
a deficient harvest —/July 26, 1814. 

eae 
Extracts from the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee of the 
Howst or Commons. 

Mr John Bailey—Have you any paper which wilt inform the Com- 
mittee as to the actual expense of farming ?—This is a copy of what E 
delivered im to the Board of Agriculture; the price of labour, and every 
thing, is taken as low as it possibly can be. 

The same was delivered in, and read, as follows. 

* POR NORTHUMBERLAND: ! 
" An Estimate of the Expense of cultivating a Farm of Sixty Acres, in @ 
; JSour-course System ; viz. 
Fallow, Wheat, Clover, Oats. 

“ Suppose the quality of the land to be such as to’ be worth 2/. an 
acre; the greatest quantity of wheat which such soils can be estimated 
' to produce (on an average) will be, of wheat 30 bushels per acre, and 
of oats 48 bushels: Therefore the amount of the produce will be, 
Wheat, 15 acres, at 30 bushels per acre—450 

, bashels, at Fos per bushel f 1.225 0 0 

Oats, 15 actes, at 48 bushels per acte—720 bushels, 196 0 0 
at 3s. 6d. per bushel 
Clover, 15 acres, at 44. per acte ih. 9 60 0 0 


Value of produce L.4tl 0 0 


The tithe of which will be 1-tenth L. 4110 @ 
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“ The Expenses will be, 
A draught of two horses and one man ° - 1.100 
Seed—wheat, oats, and clover ° . ° 40 
Lime or manure, ‘ nts ie : 10 
Taxes (not including property tax) ‘ : 
Harvesting, thrashing, marketing, mowing, hedging, &c. 
Wear and tear, losses, &c. eis 6 A 
Interest on capital employed 


ecoooooeose 


Tithe, 1-tenth of the value of the produce 


= 


Amount of expenses and tithe ° 
ent of sixty acres, at 2/. an acre 


Total of expenses and rent ° L.425 10 0 

Value of produce, brought over ‘ 411 0 0 

Value of produce less than expenses, when wheat is tak- 
. en at 10s. per bushel : Ot ae ‘ 

If wheat had been .taken at 11s. per bushel, the addition- 

al value of the produce would be ‘ et 93-10 0 


L. 14 10°'0 


Leaving a surplus in favour of the cultivator, of L. 8 VU .0” 

Arthur Young Esg.—Infarm the Committee whether the Board of 
Agriculture has recently used any means for ascertaining the actual éx- 
pense of agriculture on a tillage farm ?— The Board sent circular letters 
for inquiring into the expenses of raising corn throughout the kingdom 
for three different periods, 1790, 1803, 1813. The result of this inqui- 
ry is contained in one of these papers, (which were read as follows). 

Comparison of the Expenses of Arable Land in 1790, 1803, and 1813. 

In 1804, the Board of Agriculture sent a circular letter through the 
greater part of the kingdom, requesting returns of the expenses of cul- 
tivating 100 acres of arable land, in the two periods of 1790 and 1803. 
In 1814, ‘a similar nquiry was made for the year 1813; and it is from 
the averages of these returns, that the following Table has been con-, 
structed. The particulars for 1790 and 1803 have been printed in the 
communications to the Board. 


1808. 1813. 
&.& dad | & & d. | & 8 a. 
Rett - - 88 6 124-2 7$1|161 12 7 
Tithe - - 20 14 1} 26 8—i]| 3817 $8 
Rates - - 171310 | 81 7 73) 3819 2; 
Wear and Fear -| 1513 54] 2211 10h | 3f 2 10 
Labour - - 85 5 118 — 4 | 161 12 114 
Seed - -| 46 4103} 49 2 7 | 9817 10 
Manure 48 — 3 68 6 2. | 37 7— 
Team 67 410 | 80 8 13419 8 
Interest 22 11 11h} 30.3 8%} 50 5 6 
Taxes ——— | —~—— | 18 1 4 


“4H 15 WZ | 547 10 11h PTE IG 4e 
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Upon this Table, .it is necessary to observe, that the article Manure, 
for 1790 and 1803, may be properly compared ; because both were sent 
by the same persons, and at the same time; but 1803 and 1813 cannot 
be compared, as the result must necessarily depend on accidental cir- 
cumstances of persons and situations. In comparing, therefore, the to- 
tals of 1803 and 1813, this et of manure is deducted. 

Total 1803 L.547 10 114 
Deduct manure - - mM ees 6 2 


i L.s79 4 9} 
Total 1813 -,. - L771 16 4 
Deduct manure ° - 837 7— 


L.734 9 4 
These are the totals for the comparison of 1803 with 1813: The rise 
from 1790 to 1803, is 33 per cent. 
The rise from 1803 to 1813, is 53 per cent. 
Total 1790 Pid), - 2 hoy el I 
-Meduct manure - - - - 48— $ 


L.363 15 8% 
Comparing this sum with the total of 1813 {manure deducted) the 
tise is 102 per cent. 
The following course includes all the crops necessary to be noted. 
EXPENSES. . 
I, Turnips as 
Il. Barley 
NII, Clover 
IV. Wheat 
Vv. Tares - 
VI. Oats - 
VII. Beans - 
VIII. Wheat 


L.70 1,6 

These expenses are under the supposition, that rent is 40s. per acre ; 
the farmer’s capital 10/. per acre ; and his profit charged of 10 per cent. 
on that capital. 

The question is, What price of white corn will pay these expenses, 
under the supposition that turnips are worth 5/.; tares, 5/.; clover, 7/.; 
and that beans produce four quarters, at 48s. per quarter. 

r PRODUCE. &. s d. 

I. Turnips- = + © 9c 5 aw 
Il. Barley,’ four quarters, at 443. 8 16 — 
IIL. Clover - - ’i—_— 
IV. Wheat, three quarters, at 87s. 1S 1 = 
V. Tares : . §6-—-— 
VI. Oats, five quarters, at 34s. os 610 = 
VII. Beans, four quarters, at 48s. 912 — 
‘VIII. Wheat, three quarters, at 87s. 13 1 — 
L.70 — 
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But I think that the estimate of the turnips producing 5/.-per acre, is 
too high, especially for all the southern parts of the kingdom. The tare 
crop also at 5/. is a high valuation ; and many farmérs would object to 
the supposition of clover producing 7/. 

It is sufficiently evident, that lower prices than here noted for white 
corn, must be absolutely ruino 

The above calculation of expenses is founded on the following detail 
of standing charges, which apply equally to every crop. 

Rent = - - . L.2— — 
Average tithe, being the proportion of the 
returns to the circular letter of the Board — 7 
Rates by the same rule - - 7t 
Property and horse tax . 9 
Fences ' - . - — 
Incidental expenses - . = 
Interest of capital - - - li—_--— 

The other charges of tillage, seed, harvest, &c. vary according to 
the crop. a 

Three circumstances have contributed very materially te raise the 
price of corn: These are, the increase of population, taxes, and na- 
tional wealth, as marked by the commerce of the kingdom. If we com- 
pare these circumstances for the twenty-one years, from 1790 to 1810, 
with twenty-three years immediately before 1790, we shall find the in- 
crease to be—In Population - + 5% - = 74 

CT ar - 2125 


Trade ; that is, exports and i 964 


_— 


Mean rise 112 per cent, 

But the rise in the price of wheat, in the same period, was only 71 
per cent., and that of barley and oats only 68}; while national wealth, 
or the power of consuming, increased 964 per cent., and the public bur- 
thens 212} per cent. It does not seem necessary to seek for other causes 
for the rise in the price of corn. 

Can you staté what prices of grain may be necessary, for covering 
the expenses of farming at the present moment ?—I have made a cal- 
culation, as near as possible, in order to find what the price of wheat, 
‘barley, and oats, must be, to enable the farmer to make 10 per cent. 
upon his capital ;—it of course meets the attention of the Committee, 
that exactly in proportion as the turnips, the tares, and the beans, may 
be reckoned too high, just in that proportion the price of corn must be 
increased, in order to balance the corn as there stated; and there- 
fore those gentlemen who think these fallow crops are rather too high, 
in proportion as they are reckoned ‘too high, of course it follows, that 
87s. for wheat; 44s. for barley; and 34s. for oats, are too low. 

Mr John Brodie, East Lothian.—Have you formed any opinion, what 
would be a reasonable protecting price of wheat for the farmer ?—We 
calculate, that two guineas a boll, at the present rents, would make a 
remuneration to the farmer, that would be equal to about 80s. a quar- 
ter. I took my farm two years ago. 

What produce have you per acre, of each sort of grain, at an ayer- 
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age?——A bout ten bolls of wheat a Scotch acre, * and of barley nearly as 
much; but a boll of wheat is not so much as a boll of barley: four bolls 
of barley are exactly three quarters Winchester; two bolls uf wheat are 
about 4 per cent. more than a Winchester quarter. 

What is your next crop in the course ?—Artificial grasses: One year 
grass: the nest year, half oats and half wheat; the next is, beans, po- 
tatoes, and tares, mostly beans ;. the last, wheat. 

Do you estimate your second crop as high as the first ?—It ought to 
be better; it is generally our best crop upon our best lands. 

Can you speak to the use of lime in Scotland?—I can to its use in 
East Lothian. 

Is it very extensively used ?—Yes; very extensively used. 

On what sort of lands principally ?—Ail the arable land that has not 
the command of sea-ware. 

At what expense, upon an average, per acre?—From twelve to thir- 
teen pounds; in some cases more; it depends upon the distance. 

What value do you put upon your turnip and grass crops ?—-We 
reckon that our turnips ought to pay us, after being raised, from 8/. to 
10/, an acre. We draw one-third to feed the cattle in the straw-yard ; 
the other two-thirds are fed off with sheep. 

How many quarters of beans de you grow, upon an average, per 
acre ?—About four quarters. 

_ What is the value of the grass crop ?—About 6 guineas, 

‘What is the amount of an average crop of oats, per acre !—Twelve 
bolls (72 bushels, or 9 quarters.) 

‘Mr William Turnbull, South Belton, near Duxbar.—What is your 
course of cropping ?—-My heavy land in a rotation of six ; remainder 
of about 60 acres is in a rotation of four; $34 acres are under the plough; 
the remainder always in grass, : 

What is your six-shift crop? Fallow, wheat, grass, oats, beans and 
wheat ; that is a rotation ef six for strong land ; the rotation for latid, 
in a dry bottom, turnips, barley, or sometimes spring wheat but very 
seldom, grass and cats. ; 

What is the general produce of those crops? The average of my 
wheat crops for eight years, 1805, 9} bolls, average price 37s. 9d. 1806, 
8} bolls, average price 40s. 9d. 1807, 13 bolls, average price 39s. 
1808, 10} bolls, average price 49s. 1809, 8 bolls, average price 45s. 
1810, 10 bolls, average price 44s. 9d. 1811, $$ bolls, average price 
60s. $d. 1812, 84 bolls, average price 60s. The average of these eight 
years is 94 bolls, at 47s. I have generally 100 acres of wheat; the a- 
verage produce of my oats is from 11 to 12 bolls a Scotch acre; the 
boll of oats is about six bushels ; the produce of barley is from nine to 
ten bolls, the same measure with the oats. ’ 

[ The witness put in a paper, which was read, and is as follows. 
Farm expenses for crop 1812, on South Belton, consisting of 334 
acres Scotch, in a rotation of crops, and about 20 aeres in grass, 
the whole lease. The farm in general is strong, heavy land, ad- 
apted.to a rotation of six ; there is about 80 acres on a dry bot- 
tom, that is fit for turnip; the climate one of the best in Scotland, 


* 4 Scotch acres are nearly equal to 5 English. 
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Sundry expenses, as perledger . .. L.1214 14 9 
334 Bolls oats for men, horses, and meal, 37s. 617 18 
24 Bolls barley for men, 41s. . . » + « 49 
$8 Bolls beans and yom men - horses, 
36s.6d. « . . os « « @ 

2 Bolls wheat, men, 60s. : t 6 
Eight hinds, cows, summer and winter, 101... 80 
Potatoes for men, and cotters, driving coals, &c. 28 
Four acres tares, horses, 8/. 15s. ‘ 

Twenty acres grass, 6. . . . « + + + 120 


ecoooo oo 


1005 9 0 
Average price of labour for 334 acres, 6/. 13s. 6d. L.2220 3 9 


The word Jabour is here meant to include all charges, except-rent, 
seed, and interest of capital. 
N. B. In the above is charged 196/. 10s. 9d. for lime, being the prime 
cost at kiln, exclusive of driving; the average without lime, 6/. 
In order to form a just estimate of the expenses, according to the 
price of grain that would remunerate the farmer, and be reasonable for 
the consumer, I recapitulate as follows; at the same time I remark, 
that 25s. for oats and beans, 30s, for barley, and 42s. for wheat, cannot 
remunerate, in my opinion, farmers who have lately taken farms at high 
rents; they must be the sufferers, and not the public. 
Expenses, per ledger, for 1812, as above, L. 1214 14 9 
$72 Bolls oats and — at 25s. .. L.465 0 O 
24 Bolls barley, 30s. . . . » - - - 9600 
2 Bolls wheat, Mees) Pass 4 4 0 
Hinds, cows, &c.&. . . «*- - ° 3108 D0 O 
Grassandtares ..+.-+-+-+ + 4155 0 0 
————— 768 4 9 
Average price, per acre, 5/.18s.8d, ..- . . . 1.198218 9 
Deducting the lime account of . oe « +e) «619610 9 
Average price will then be 5/. 7s. L.1786°°8 0 
Wheat, 42s. 80s. 8d. q. —— 
Barley, 30s. 40s: 
Oats and beans, 25s. 33s. 4d. 
Farm Expenses for Crop 18] 3. pci 
Expenses as per ledger. L117 6.2 
307 Bolls oats and beans for menand horses 22s. "387 14 0 
24 Bolls barley (men) 35s. . . - - « + 42 0 Q 
2 Bolls wheat, 35s. et Ade? e5:0.2°6% heen. eee 
Hinds, cows, &. - . - + « + « ce. 1908 0 Q 
Grasandtares . - 5 - «© © e © + 15 00 
6146 4 0 


Average price per acre, 5). 5s. 6d, — 
a aes Carry over - 1.176310 2 
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Brought over - L.1763 10 2 
In the above account is $54/. charged for lime, prime cost, 
at the kiln, exclusive of driving, which cost 15]/. 14s., 
but all carted by my owncarts - - -+- + 354 00 


ro 1.1409 10 2 
Average per acre, “40. 4s. 4d. 
Average with lime, 1812 é L.5 18 8 
Do. do, 1813 - - 5 5 6 


Lil 4 2 
Average of the 2 years - L512 1 


Average, deducting the lime, 1812 - L570 
Do. do. do. 1813 e i © 4 + 4 


LO ll 4 


Average of the 2 years - L415 8 


Farm Expenses, for 1813, taken at the same data as for the year 1812, 
and what is supposed to be a remunerating price to the Fatma, 
and a fair price to the Consumer. 
Expenses, as perledger - - = + = £LlII7T 6 
Dedyct the lime account, charged as above . 354. 0 


2 
Q 
L.763 6 2 

807 Bolls oats and Sethes for men and — 25s, $83.15 0 
24 Bolls barley, 30s. : - 36 6 O 
.2 Bolls wheat, 42s. -. . - 4 4 0 
Hinds, cows, &c. - : 108 0 0 
Grass and tares for horses : 155 0 9 


. — 


L.1450 5 @ 
Average price on $34 acres .> L4.7 5 
Average price for 1812, taken at the came data 5 7 0 


L.9 14 5 


Average of 2 years, without lime - L.4 17 2} 


N. B.—The apparent difference of expenfe for the above two years is 
eafily accounted for, Some years horfes require much more corn in one 
year than another ; fometimes they are fooner put to grafs in the {pring ; 
and at the back end of the year, owing to the failure of the fecond crop of 
grafs, we are obliged to put them on hay and corn; and the difference a- 
rifing in the two accounts taken from the ledger for 1812 and 13, chiefly 
srifes from accounts not being in when the account is clofed ; and alfo, we 
are obliged to buy horfes in one year and not in another.’ 

What is the capital requisite for such a farm as you possess? 50001. 
Sterling. 
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What wages do you pay your labourers? When I do hire, but it is 
but seldom I have occasion to hire, the wages are 2s. 6d. per day. My 
own people generally do every thing, except what I do by piece work. 
Do you fd it cheaper employing men at piece work? I prefer 
piece work ; I think it better for the labourer, and better for myself. 
What price of corn, under the existing charges of rent, interest of 
capital, and expenses of all sorts, do you think would be a fair remu- 
nerating price to the farmer? 25s. a boll for oats and beans; 30s. for 
barley; and two guineas for wheat. ; 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Notis, October 22d, 1814. 
Tne following Remarks are drawn up for your useful Pub- 
lication, should you think them worth insertion; and if any of 
the facts mentioned, require further explanation or proof, you know 
where to apply for that purpose. I am, Sir, your, &c. sat 
A. E. 


On tue Acricbirure or tHe County or Norrincua. 
Soil. 

A considerable quantity of rich grazing and meadow land ad- 
joins the river Trent, through the whole éxtent of the county; as 
well.as in the Vale of Belvoir, and adjoining the river Soar, and 
some other streams; interspersed amongst which, is productive 
land, of various descriptions of clay, sand, and loam, in tillage; 
a large proportion of which is enclosed. A,.tract of clay Jand, 
chiefly of an inferior quality, with seme loam of a better description, 
extends nearly from the north to the south, except where the Trent 
Vale separates the northern part from the Wolds; which includes 
many open, as well as enclosed parishes; much of which are ara- 
ble, and the remainder consists of pasture, meadow, and extensive 
wood lands. The Forest of Sherwood, with its borders, is of a 
light, sandy and gravelly soil, of great extent, with some bog land; 
is arable, pasture, and meadow; and has numerous a of 
firs and forest trees. There are also several large parks and sheep- 
walks; which last are of very weak land, growing heath and furze. 
The limestone and coal districts, situate on the western side of 
the county, are enclosed; and consist of middling and inferior ara- 
ble and pasture land, with some useful meadow. ° 


Stock. 
Horses.—The heavy kind, with much hair on their legs, have 
been bred, grazed, and worked, on all the stronger lands; but 
preference is now given by many to a more active kind, that 
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are strong, and with little long hair on their legs. The breed- 
ing and grazing of waggon horses, bas lately avswered very in- 
differently; as. many which are now from 1} to ¢ years old, 
would not sell for more than they were worth when foals. No 
great number of blood-horses, nor good nags or coach-horses, 
-are bred ; but there are many of a mixed breed, which it would 
be proper to cultivate, and are much used for the lighter soils. 
A great proportion of the best horses, of every deseription, are 
sold to dealers from the South, who attend every fair in the 
county. 

Beasts.—The number which are reared and fed, is much in- 
creased these last five years; and great attention has been given 
hy many to their improvement. The short-horned kind are 
held in the greatest esteem, both for milking and feeding; and 
many are brought from Yorkshire by beast-jobbers, which are 
sold at the different fairs. The improved Durham breed is like- 
ly in a few years to be mixed with most farmers’ stock, which 
will prove very advantageous, Several already have bulls, and 
other stock, highiy crossed with: the improved breed; and as 
one of the best bred bulls in the county of Durham is hired by 
two gentlemen in this county, it must eventually tend greatly 
to the amendment of the breed in their neighbourhood. The 
‘Woodland sort, which is the native breed of the county; the 
Derbyshire, which are a long-horned kind, and a polled, 
spotted breed, were all numerous a few years ago, but have 
since. greatly decreased, as.they are all slow feeders. A great 
number of superior cows. in calf, are annually bought by the 
jobbers, for the southern counties. Few Scots are grazed; and 
they are chiefly in the parks.of the nobility and gentry, and are 
of the small. Highland kind. But very few beasts are used for 
the purposes of husbandry, as a general opinion in favour of hore 
ses prevails. 

Sheep.—The new. Leicester breed is held in the highest e- 
steem by all, from their great disposition to fatten at early ma- 
turity ; and almost every flock has a mixture of this breed, with 
the exception of a few Forest, South- Down, and Merino flocks; 
and a native breed, called Failow-field Sheep. Ali Forest farm- 
ers used. to have a breed of small sheep, with grey faces and 
Jegs, and very fine wool; but they are slow ielene and the 
wethers are gencrally kept from 3 to 5 years old. Many of the 
Forest flocks have been improved, in a greater or lesser degree, 
by the Leicesters; they have therefore acquired a propensity to 
fatten much earlier; and some, who have made the greatest im- 
provement in their land, -have the Leicester breed only. There 
are now many wethers sold fat at from 14 to 18 months old; 
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and but few of the improved breed are kept beyond two years 
old. The South-Down and Merino flocks ‘are in few hands, 
and are not considered so profitable as the Leicester, or the cross 
between Leicester and Forest. 

Pigs.—There are many different kinds: The sort most a 
proved of by farmers, are of a rather long, and proportionably 
thick shape, kind feeders, with little hair; their ears are not re- 
markably small; and their weights, at 14 or 16 months old, are 
from’ 18 to 24 stones of 14 lib. Some of the Chinese sort are 
bred for small pork. 

Rotation of Crops 

Is not sufficiently attended to, even by the generality of large 
occupiers, and is scarcely considered at all by many of the smaller 
ones. Every farmer ought to make an arrangement for his 
crops, for four or five years to come at the least; ‘and if he bas 
eecasion to-slter the plan in any particular, he shduld ascertain 
how it will affect the system for the future crops, and act ac- 
cordingly ; for umless this is done, it is impossible to have any 
regular quantity of corn and pasture. It is one’ of the most cer- 
tam snethiedls of preventing land from being’ cropped in a foul 
state; and it is found, that those who pay the greatest attention 
to method, will grow the greatest crops on an average. Perhaps 
the best plan for the purpose, is to have a sketch of the farm 
for every year, and the crop grown in every piece written there- 
on, with a reference of total quantities, and other remarks up- 
on each ; or annual statements alone are quite sufficient. 

The general rotation in most of the open clay fields, is two 
crops and a fallow # as,—1. Fallow; 2. Wheat; 3. Beans, sown 
broadcast, and not hoed, though frequently full of weeds: Or, 
1. Fallow; 2. Barley; 3. Red Clover, for mowing. It is evi- 
dent, that all land thus cultivated must be greatly benefited by 
enclosing, as the fallow returns too often for even the worst 
soils; and all the open fields would be much improved by arti- 
ficial grasses, and the drill husbandry. There is also some land, 
thus managed, that, by proper cultivation, would produce tur- 
nips. For good clay and strong loamy soils, which are en- 
closed,—1. Fallow; 2. Barley or Wheat, broadcast; 3. Red 
Clover, mown; or Beans, drilled and hoed; 4. Wheat, or 
Oats; 5. Fallow; 6. Barley; 7. White Clover, Trefoil, and 
Ray Grass for pasture 2 or $ years; and break up with beans 
or peas, drilled or dibbled, and well hoed ; next wheat, gene- 
rally broadcast ; then fallow. .Some pursue the open-field sys- 
tem of two crops and a fallow; and there are numerous varia- 
tions. For good sand land and hazel loams, 1. Fallow and tur- 
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nips or rutabaga, some drilled, but many broadcast, generally 
well hoed; 2. Barley or oats; 3. Red clover mown; 4. Wheat; 
5. Fallow and turnips, or rutabaga as before ; 6. Barley or oats; 
7. White clover and raygrass, and sométimes trefoil, for pas- 
ture twoor three years; and break up for 1. Peas or beans drill- 
ed and hoed, though by some broadcast; 2. Wheat; 3. Sum- 
mer fallow, &c.. Or 1. Wheat or oats; 2. Summer fallow, Xe. 
On rich loams, 1. Fallow and turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Red clo- 
ver; 4. Wheat; 5. Beans; 6. Wheat, which with the drill 
husbandry and manure for the bean crop, has been found to an- 
swer. _ Some sow oats instead of beans, and then fallow. For 
light sand land, 1. Fallow and turnips; 2. Barley, rye, or spring 
wheat; 3. Red and white clover, trefoil and raygrass for 2 or 
$ years: then 1, Oats, peas, or skegs; 2. Fallow and turnips, 
as before; or 1, Fallow and turnips., Many have lately sown 
wheat after turnips, on a sandy soil, and have found it answer 
better than barley, when ‘the land is in good condition. Ona 
early land, some few spirited managers take a crop of peas or 
oats and turnips the same year; and then fallow, and have tur- 
nips or rutabaga the following year. It is the general practice 
to manure or lime, and sometimes both, every fallow ; and the 
best managers manure their meadows, except those flooded or 
irrigated, every second or third year. Some years ago, when a 
piece of old grass land was ploughed, paring and burning Were 
resorted to, and then cropped until quite exhausted, before it 
was fallowed ; ‘but since the alternate system has been practised, 
paring and burning are nearly discontinued. .The cocksfoot 
grass is esteemed better than raygrass, but it is not yet in gene- 
ral use ;' and timothy grass is approved of for moist lands. The 
mangel wurzel promises to be of great use on lands too strong 
for turnips. 

. 

Sotling. 

Some grow red clover, winter and spring tares, &c. to cut 
green for their team horses, and the practice is becoming more 
general, as there is a great saving of food; the horses are kept 
in better condition for work, and a quantity of excellent ma- 
nure is made when litter is reserved for the purpose. ares are 


generally frown where oats, beans or peas would otherwise be’ 
sown, and are manured. : 


Manure. 


The occupiers of turnip land clear their yards of manure in 
winter or early in the spring, which is carted into heaps in or 
near the fields, and turned over after it has been heaped some 
time ; those who want it for sammer fallows, have it turned in 
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the yards, when the stock go to grass; and after some time they 
lead and. spread it where wanted. Some adopt this plan for 
turnips where they are drilled. Care should be taken, that the 
difierent manures are well mixed together in the yards, as they 
come from the stables, cow-houses, pig-sties, &c. ; and for this 
purpose a wheelbarrow is useful. It is usual to mow and rake 
wheat stubbles for manure; ‘but many suffer the stubble to remain 
in the field until the winter is over, which is a bad practice, as 
it is of three times the value for manure, if mown and stacked 
immediately after harvest ; apd if there is a difficulty in converts 
ing it, some litter a fold for their sheep when feeding on tur- 
nips, which makes excellent manure. A quantity of good mas 
nure is bought at the market:towns, at from 6s, to ‘8s. per ton; . 
and for ashes, &c. a much lower price is given. Some light 
. manures aré also bought. Bone manure has been much used } 
and exceedingly great improvement is made in a considerable 
quantity of light land by its use: Various quantities have been 
laid on, from 20 to 10@ bushels per acre. Many farmers have 
expended hundreds, and, some, thousands of pounds on this ar- 
ticle, which is now sold at 2s. per Winchester bushel upheaped ; 
and the price was higher a year ago. Lime was much u 
some years since, and is now coming into more general practice 
again. The best, made use of here, are the Crich, Derbyshire, 
and Knottingley, Yorkshire limes; they are sold from 17s. to 
21s. per chaldron, delivered on the Trent and éifferent canals ; 
and the land carriage is frequently laborious and expensive. 
Lime is burnt in various parts of the county, both for land and 


building. “ 


‘Waggons are much used for leading corn and hay, and for 
carrying corn to market, and fetching coals, lime and manure. 
Several have one-horse carts, which answer extremely well for 
many purposes ; and no farm should be without some of them. 
Upon clay land, heavy carts, with 6-inch wheels, are mach used 
for leading manure, &c. ; they require three able horses to draw 
theni ed, and are becoming less general ; as two horses, in 
@ lighter cart with narrow wheels, will do more work with less 
damage to tenacious soils. A swing-ploagh, with a pair of horses 
abreast, is the general team for all light soils; many also on 
stronger soils plough with a pair: There are still some who have 
three and four horses with a driver, particularly in the open 
fields, although ® pair of horses, in good condition, would do 
more work. A few wheel-ploughs.are used. The great harrow, 
drawn by four horses, was in general use some years ago; but 
now that most farmers prefer sowing upon a stale furrow, and 
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have a drag-harrow, or scuffler, it is nearly laid aside. A pait 
of harrows, hooked together, are much used on clay and loamy 
soils ; and lighter harrows, which are worked two or three t 

ther, for lighter soils. Some few use one- horse ploughs when the 
land is light and works well, and others have a pair of light har« 
rows for one horse, to raise the couch grass in thé fallows. "A 
horse rake, with small wheels and iron teeth, is used for collect- 
ing twitch or couch grass on light soils, and saves much expense, 
as a man with an active horse, will put the twitch into rows on 
12 or 14 acres of land in one day, and collect it very clean: 
There are a variety of drill machines of different constructions; 
some of which complete their work well. The carriages and 
implements in general use, are well made and durable, without 
being too heavy. Tthrashing machines have as yet been but lit 
tle used, even by many who grow great quantities of grain: the 
portable ones, which are let out by the day, are likely to become 
more generally useful than those which are fixed. Many have 
had thrashing machines erected ; but there are few that have an+ 
swered the purpose hitherto, as they are very liable to get out 
of repair. ; 

Draining. 

This is the greatest of all improvements applicable to land; for 
if the soil has a superabundance of wet, no system of mana 
ment, however excellent, will have its due effect, until the land 
is perfectly drained: and although there yet remains a very 
considerable quantity of land capable of this improvement, yet 
much money has been well expended in it. About 20 or 25 
years ago, some few began to cut drains in wet land from 2 to 
4 feet in depth, which had kid wood or thorns laid on the bot- 
toms, and covered with the soil: the land generally repaid this 
expense the first two crops; but it was found to be not durable, 
the drains being liable to choke up ; as also are drains where the 
turf only is used. The superior method of Mr Elkington has 
gradually been adopted ; and lately much underdraining to the 
depth of from 6 to 15 feet has been done;—and the boring rods 
have been used with success in numerous instanees ; as well as a 
ee quantity of superficial draining, from 2 to & fect deep, in 

e most durable manner. [t is now the practice to use tiles, 
of about one foot in length, in the form of, an elliptical arch, of 
various sizes, which are sold at almost every brick kiln, at from 
21. to 81. per thousand ; the carriage of them is so inconsidera- 
ble, that it is frequently cheaper to fetch them, rather than make 
a hollow sough of stone, if it were much nearer the spot. It is 
@ good plan to gover the tiles with heath or stones, before the 
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soil is put in, particularly where the soil is retentive. Although 
from four to six pounds (and sometimes much more) have fre- 
quently been expended per acre in draining alone, yet it always 
repays in a few years, if done with judgment. Open surface 
drains have improved pasture and meadow lands, on stiff soils 
which grow rushes. 


Execution of Work. 


Ploughing is in general well done, and chiefly by a swing 
plough, very-simple in its construction, and not heavy ; from 
three to five roods, according to the work and nature of the soil, 
are accounted a day’s work for each team in-winter, and from 
one to two acres are’ ploughed in summer with a pair of horses 
inaday. The cleaning of fallows often requires very extraor- 
dinary exertion, and is done by many in great perfection. Since 
the Agricultural Societies have given premiums for ploughing, 
it has been better executed. The land has been kept sucks 
cleaner from weeds since the drill culture has been partially 
adopted, as most farmers either drill or dibble their beans on 
enclosed land. Many drill wheat on light lands; and some bar- 
ley, oats, and turnips. All drilled crops receive great benefit 
from hoeing ; some by horse-hoes, but chiefly by hand labour. 
The practice of cocking and raking barley is the general me- 
thod, and is undoubtedly considered a slovenly one by the north- 
ern farmers, who are used to sheave all their corn; but the 
cocking and raking is done with greater expedition, and the 
barley is in general equal, and often superior, to the barley of 
most other counties. Many oats are also led loose, and the 
beans, in most of the open fields; which is certainly a bad plan, 
as they often receive great damage from the weather when in 
cock. Greater attention is paid to the securing of corn after 
leading, than there formerly was. The practice now is, to cover 
each stack with thatch sheaves as soon as it is finished ; and the 
thatching is done with neatness. Thrashing is tolerably well 
done by the flail; but as the row culture and growth of green 
crops, together with superior management in general, extend, 
(which, by the by, the present prospect for the farmer will ope+ 
rate against), more hands will be wanted in the field; conse- 
quently thrashing-machines will come into more. general use. 
The fences are in a much better state than revctel ag and are 


kept cleaner, which is a material part of good husbandry ; as it 
is in vain to expect clean crops where the weeds are suffered to 
seed in the hedge rows. Every large farmer lets a great part 
of the work done by labourers by the piece, or per quarter, of 
per acre, &c. which is better than much day labour: 
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. General Remarks. 

That there has been great improvements in the husbandry of 
the county of Nottingham, these last 20 year's, none will deny ; 
and when it is considered that most of the principal estates are 
occupied by tenants at will; and that much land is titheable, it 
will not be wondered that some other counties are more remark- 
able for better systems of cultivation. There are, however, to 
be found, in every part of the county, occupiers of land possess- 
ing both talents: and capital, who are continually introducing 
improvements, both in management and stock ; and whose great 
attention to every thing connected with husbandry, enables them 
to judge with accuracy on the probability of any new methods 
answering. Several of the most considerable owners of estates 
have great quantities of land in hand, which are, in general, 
farmed on systems of improvement ; and many experiments are 
tried upon these farms, that tend to establish facts, of which ma- 
ny were ignorant. More turnips and ruta baga are grown every 
year ; and greater attention is paid, not only to the breeds of 
stock, but also to their welfare ;—cvery good farmer thinking it 
highly discreditable to have either his land or any part of his 
stock out of good condition. There is a great contrast between 
the occupiers of turnip soils in general, and the open-field farm- 
ers; as the former, with much more work to get through, are 
generally in the forwardest state in all their operations. The 
work of the enclosures is done with fewer horses than formerly, 
and they are better fed ; but the occupiers of land in the open 
fields still keep too many horses, which are idle, and are sup- 
ported chiefly on straw during the winter, consume all the farm- 
er’s hay in the spring, and in summer eat extra keep, which 
might support much other stock. The general practice on most 
enclosed farms is to plough for fallow as soon as the wheat sow- 
ing is completed, (and indeed immediately after harvest by many 
sand farmers), and then for spring seed afterwards; taking 
care that no water stands on the lands: The spring’sowing is 
therefore done with little trouble, and the teams are at liberty 
to work the fallows. The open-field farmers seldom plough any 
in winter, but have all their work to do in spring and summer ; 
there is therefore a great want of improvement in this deserip- 
tion of farming, which will take place as each township is en- 
closed. Upon the whole, great emulation prevails, which does 
much good, as every one is anxious to produce something supe- 
rior; and the greatest improvements which have taken place, 
are to be attributed chiefly to draining,—the alternate system, 
with the more general use of turnips and artificial grasses,—the 
use of bone oat other manures,—and the increased industry of 
the occupiers of land, their servants and labourers. 

VOL. XV. No. 60, bi 








The present Market-place at Edinburgh 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


The present Market-place at Edinburgh for Sheep and Lambs 
oljected to. 
Sir, 

Or the many useful improvements lately made by the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, there is none more worthy their at- 
tention than the bughts, or sheep-flakes, in the Grassmarkct. 
There are a great many reasons why they should be removed 
from the present stance, and taken to a ane more convenient 
for both buyer and seller. The present stance is not above one- 
fourth of the size the bughts ought to be, to accommodate all 
the sheep and lambs that come to the market, which has caused 
the farmers and drovers to bring in their stock on the Tuesday 
evening, that they may have a stance on the Wednesday morn- 
ing. But of late a great many sheep have been sold on the 
Tuesday evening, which makes a very unequal market for both 
buyer and seller, as neither of the parties knows what numbers 
of sheep are coming forward. If there was enough of accom- 
modation for all the sheep and lambs to come forward at a cer- 
tain hour in the morning, every one would see whether stock 
was in plenty or not, which would give both the buyer and sell- 
er a fair chance. If there was sufficient accommodation, there 
would be many thousands more sent to the market, as a great 
many farmers sell their stock at home, rather than run the risk 
of getting the sheep properly shown in Edinburgh. They are 
not so much afraid of a bad market, as of not getting them pro 
perly shown. If they are not in the market the night before, 
they must be in some time during the night, as it is not ofien 
that a stance ean be got after day-light in the morning. Edin- 
burgh is likewise a far more central and convenient, place for 
buying turnip stock than Falkirk, as the buyers would get them 
properly handled and examined ; and it would also be a great 
benefit to the seller, as at Edinburgh he would see what can be 
get from both the flesher and turnip feeder. One day in the 
month might be appointed for showing lean stock. At present, 
no, person will buy stock in Edinburgh, if he can help it, for 
keeping on turnips; they are so much abused by the badness of 
the accommodation, that they do not thrive for some time after. 
There is another very disagreeable thing in the present stance ; 
the common sewer comes running down the middle of the pas- 
sage through the bughts, which in bad weather makes it the 
most unfit place imaginable for a market. No person wishing 

to keep himself clean must come there, unless he has another 
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suit of clothes ready when he leaves it. The sheep that are not 
got into the bughts, are also constantly harassed with people in 

e street passing and repassing. 

If the bughts were taken to Bruntsfield Links, where plenty 
of accommodation might be got, there would be a - road 
from all quarters, and every one would get his stock shown and 
sold to the best advantage, without any bustle or confusion. A 
few objections might be brought forward in favour of some of 
the public-houses in the Grassmarket ; but I think there is no 
proprietor in it but what would wish to have them removed ; 
and all the houses in the lower end of the Grassmarket would be 
more benefited in the middle of the day, and at night, by the 
cattle and horse market coming further down. A great many 

ments might be used in favour of removing the bughts ; but 
I hope what has been said will be enough to induce the Magis- 
trates to examine the situation of them. 

September, 1814. G. L. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Hints regarding the Progress of Agriculture in Cumberland ; with 
Notices of the Proceedings of the Workington Society ;—in a Let- 
ter from Francis Sibson, Esq. 


Sir, Cross Canonby, October 1814. 
Ir affords me much pleasure to be able to acquaint every 
friend of farming, that Cumberland has been and is progressively 
improving, chiefly from the example and exertion of our Presi- 
dent, Mr Curwen; and that he has engaged to continue his 
support of the Society with unabated ardour. It is well known, 
when Messrs Culley and Bailey wrote their Report of this coun- 
ty, almost the only practice worthy of imitation, in their opi- 
nion, was our plan of destroying moles. In the east of Cum- 
berland, there were at that period some good farmers; and the 
improved Leicester sheep were introduced into that part from 
Mr Culley, to whose labours the North of England is indebted 
for the greatest portion of the care with which their soils and 
cattle are at present managed. ‘The striking difference in the 
present state of the 'Schoose farm itself, is in a great measure 
owing to the bailiff the late Mr Culley procured for our Presi- 
dent, Mr Thompson has brought all the knowledge he acquired 
from Mr Culley, and reduced it to practice on our President's 
farm. On Mr Curwen’s return from East Lothian, and other 
counties, he renouneed his system of wheat after clover-lea—his 
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antifallowing principles, and spring wheat. His example proved, 
that every fate attempt to establish these would necessarily 
prove abortive. His farm, in consequence of this, is in a situa- 
tion which commands the admiration of all the farmers in this 
county; and his most inveterate opposers in Cumberland are 
compelled to own, that the Schoose is in the best and highest 
state of culture they ever saw. ‘The result has been, a great 
number of our farmers attend his meetings, and return home 
inspired with new ardour, and enlightened by just practice. 
Who can calculate the astonishing improvements which would 
arise from active and large landed proprietors imitating, in other 
counties, the plans of J, C. Curwen, Eq. ? Even the best im- 
proved districts are apt to rest in their attainments,—to smile at 
all attempts of improvement,—and to treat the introducers of 
new grasses, whether exotic or aboriginal—new plants, or new 
practices,—as visionaries or enthusiasts. This has in some 
instances been the case; and always will be so, when a district 
does not possess a gentleman resident amongst them prepared 
to try, to the utmost of his power, the useful discoveries a kind 
Providence is always daily making amongst us. The dreams of 
perfectibility are, it is to hoped, fled for ever. But the sober 
voice of Experiment still speaks, and we trust it will attract the 
attention of farmers to an extent yet unequalled. 

Our farmers who applied for the premium for the best ma- 
naged. farm at the last meeting of the Workington Society, ex- 
hibited very superior culture, and merited much praise. The 
number of horses and cattle soiled on twelve farms, was 150. 
There is not a village almost where it is not practised on @ 
greater or less scale. It was the uniform opinion of all the 
farmers who had compared the difference betwixt soiling whol- 
ly in the house, or only partially, that those cattle improved 
best which were soiled in the house invariably. Mr Curwen’s 
own stock confirms this. More than double the number of cat- 
tle were supported by soiling that were by pasturage.—The im- 
provement of stock in this county is very slow. It is yet gta- 
tifying 1o know, that the Earl of Lonsdale has introduced some 
of Mr Colling’s best stock, and sells the calves to his tenants. 
By this meaus, we shall be possessed of this very useful variety 
of cattle, in 2 manner whick does our Lord Lieutenant of the 
county very great credit. If his example was invariably follow- 
ed, the enormous expense of injurious monopoly which at pre- 
sent exists, would be much diminished, and their value more. ex- 
tensively known.—The culture of mangel wurzel has very much 
extended in this county. ‘This year upwards of sixteen differ- 
eut farmers have tried it. Many more intend cultivating it next 
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year. Weare indebted to the Farmer’s Journal for so many 
trials this year in Cumberland. ‘The publishers and editor of 
that work procured seed from one of the most successful eulti- 
vators of that plant in England for the writer of this article, 
which was forwarded to different parts of the county. The re- 
sult of the trials made shall be given in your next Number. 
Our President first commenced its culture in this county, and 
had one year 50 tons per acre.—The culture of turnips extends 
very slowly ; and it will require some years to establish the sys- 
tem.—Of the fifteen ploughs which contended at the meeting, 
only four merited any praise.—Fiorin culture has been shame- 
fully managed in this county; and we are sorry a premium has 
not been offered to the cultivator of it. It is well calculated for 
our bogs, and requires only a few good crops to excite emula- 
tion.— The culture of winter tares in this county is very limited. 
The Rev. Mr Bateman of Newbigging has been the most suc- 
cessful, for a space of fifteen years. His crops have been al- 
ways good, and some admirable. Spring tares have been sown 
more extensively.—Cabbages and carrots are very partially cul- 
tivated. 
Mr Curwen’s Farms.—The inspection of the Schoose and Lil- 
ly Hall Farm near Workington, took place in July ; and at no 
period were the crops surpassed, either in arrangement; weight, 
or cleanness :—400 acres of red wheat, of which $00 were par- 
ed and burnt, and all good; 150 acres of oats, 40 drilled, 40 
on clover lea, noble crops ; 30 acres of barley; 16 acres Swedes, 
86 acres common turnips, both good crops, and some of them 
very early ; 40 acres potatoes, good, except on some very bad 
soil ; 200 acres clover, where soiled, 21 tons cut per acre; 8 a- 
cres mangel wurzel, when planted too wet; 50 acres pasture. 
To establish a judicious method in the management of new en- 
closed ground, in a county whose leading principle in the cul- 
ture of wastes was successive white crops alter paring and burn- 
ing until the land was exhausted, is highly meritorious. ‘The 
plan J. C. Curwen esq. adopted on 40 acres of very bad ground, 
not worth more than 2s. 6d. per acre, was, 1. Wheat, after 
paring and burning; 2. Fallow with 60 Winchester bushels of 
ime, and the ashes raised by burning the remaining sods.—At 
this period Mr Curwen was not fully acquainted with the pro- 
per method of burhing clay, or he would have used it more ex- 
tensively.—3. Wheat; 4. Clover. Our President conceives his 
third crop would have paid him better in oats. ‘The expense 
of raising these crops per acre was 26/. The first crop of wheat 
sold for 161.; second, 10/.; third, clover, 10/.; in all, 36/, 
Profit, 10/. Mr Curwen’s fiorin is by no means excellent. The 
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culture of this grass has been conducted in a very careless man- 
ner; and we can expect no good crops of it without much at- 
tention in the selection of the varieties, and the extirpation of 
other grasses. ‘Twenty-seven acres laid down for irrigation in 
a very good state. The watered meadows less productive than 
usual. Our President has let his farm at Lilly Hall, of 400 
acres, for 700/. The condition of his stock is excellent. We 
are not a little surprized at his joining Ayrshire cattle with his 
short-horned stock. The system, according to his plan of soil- 
ing, is unjustifiable. They may perhaps pay better. on stunted 
pastures ; but surely the short-horned are best calculated for 
rich food. Is there not also a want of consistency? It is to us 
extremély gratifying, in giving this statement of his farm, to 
find nothing in his present arrangements, this alone excepted, 
which the most fastidious judge would condemn. lam, &c. 

F. Syssoy,. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a Wheel-Brake for Cleaning and Pulverizing Land, 
and for Raising Potatoes. With an Engraving—which see. 
Sir, ‘ 

I’ somE time ago mentioned: to you, that I was makin 
an implement for cleaning and pulverizing land, called a Wheel: 
Brake, which applies to any plough, the idea of which I re- 
ceived from William Grierson esq. 

J had it tried in the neighbourhood, upon land that was ve- 
ty full of couch, where the execution was very satisfactory to 
the farmers; indeed, every farmer upon whose ground it was 
tried, kept one of them, and ordered others instantly. I had 
one axle with two wheels upon it, at the distance of four or five 
inches from each other ; and that farthest from the plough was 
about four inches less in diameter than the inside one. But the 
additional advantage of this double one, they thought, was o- 
verbalanced by the extra labour it occasioned to the horses. 
Upon the whole, the saving by the use of a single wheeled 
brake, was reckoned to be equal to one ploughing in three, 
Probably, in some situations, it may be still greater. 

I have since sold a great many of them; and am happy to 
say that they seem all to have given equal satisfaction. They 
have also been applied to the paring plough in drill-husbandry 
with great effect; and latterly, in lifting potatoes with the plough, 
where it greatly facilitates that operation. 

Being now satisfied of the great utility of the implement, I 
beg to hand you the annexed drawing of one. ‘The diameter of 
the wheel is about 25 inches, It is altogether so simple, that 
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any description, I should think, would be unnecessary. But to 
show its position when at work, I have added a plough, with 
the wheel-brake put into its place, or nearly so, ‘The manner 
of fixing it to the plough is extremely simple; and it may be 
shifted to any position the ploughman may think best for the 
- nature of the work. The form of the prong for cleaning and 
pulverizing land is round and drawn to a point, fig. 3.. That 
for lifting potatoes is flat towards the point, fig. 4; and one axle 
will answer either form of the wheel. The price of a single- 
wheeled brake complete, is 1/. 1s.; an extra wheel, 10s. 6d. 

I beg also to notice, that the plough represents one that I 
have lately constructed with wood-beam and stilts, and the bo- 
dy entirely of iron. Its advantage is strength, from the body 
being bolted to the beam, which saves the large mortise for the 
sheath in other ploughs, by which the whole strength of the 
beam ispreserved at that point where most likely to break. 
No part of the wood ever being under ground, it is consequent- 
ly not so liable to rot. Lam, &c. 

Sam, Morrow. 
Cart-Wheel Manufactory, Leith Walk, 
22d October, 1814. 


¢9 The following letter from William Grierson Esq. to Mr 

Morton, is published with that gentleman’s permission. 

* Cummertrees, near Annan, 
Sir, 19th Oct. 1814. 

I HAVE to beg your forgiveness for my want of attention, in 
not having sooner replied to your request concerning the /Vhecl- 
Brake; a draught of which fawe you last time I was in Edin- 
burgh. It gives me great pleasure to learn from yon, that it 
seems to have met with the approbation of those farmers who 
have given it a trial; and I make no doubt, when it is better 
known, that it will soon be in general estimation. 

The first time the idea struck me, was about fourteen years 
ago, when I had a farm upon the estate of Rock Hall, billing. 
ing to my father Sir Robert Grierson. 

I observed, that the method by which potatoes were taken 
up, was extremely slow ;—and late crops of them, where work- 
ers were scarce, ran a considerable risk of being injured, if not 
quite destroyed, by frost, before they could be secured. It oc- 
curred to me, that awheel-brake, or harrow, might be construct 
ed, and attached to the plough, in such a manner as to simpli- 
fy and facilitate the operation of potatoe-gathering. I took this 
hint; from having seen an instrument, somewhat of a similar 
construction, upon a farm in the county of Nottingham, where 
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it was used for the purpose of tearing up couch-grass. After 
consulting with several farmers of my acquaintance, and hav-~ 
ing tried a few experiments,—the one, of which I gave you a 
draught, was considered the best. 

Before using the wheel-brake for the purpose above men- 
tioned, it is necessary, as a preliminary measure, to cut and 
carry off the potatoe-shaws; as they are apt to interrupt the o- 
yng of the brake, by choaking it: I have therefore always 

een in the habit of cutting the potatoe-shaws with the sickle 
before they were quite withered, and of mixing them with horse- 
dung; by which means, I have always acquired a valuable ad- 
dition to my dung-stead. * 

Having found, that the wheel-brake succeeded so remarkably 
well in gathering potatoes, as to save at least.a half of the ex- 
pense of raising them, besides. doing the work in.a much more 
complete style; I considered next, that.it might also be render- 
ed useful in collecting couch. grass, and in pulverizing the soil: 
But I soon found, that although it answered the purpose ex- 
tremely well, where the couch grass was long, and the soil 
light; yet it did the work very incompletely in stiff soils, where 
the grass-roots were short and cloddy. This suggested the idea 
of adding another lesser wheel, as before described to you, which 

ave me the full satisfaction I had expected from it. 1 make no 
doubt it may still be improved upon ; but it answers the purpo- 
ses for which it was intendedsso remarkably well in its present 
simple state, that care should be had not to render it too complex 
for common use. | remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wa. Grierson. 






TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘ An Account of the Modes of Improvement, jursued on the Estates 
of the Countess of Loudoun and Moira, in the County of Ayr.— 
By Mr Aiton, Strathaven. . 


Sir, 

As the object of your valuable Magazine, is to disseminate 
useful knowledge on agricultural subjects,—accounts of the im- 
proved modes of husbandry, and of the means used for enrich- 
ing the soil, and meliorating the condition of the inhabitants 
of any particular district, however limited or remote, must, 


* Where it is found inconvenient to adopt this excellent_practice, the wheel-brake 
has nevertheless been found to answer. Mr Baird of Lochend, and other farmers 
near town, speak highly in its favour; and they did not find it necessary to cut over 
the shaws before using it—Cow. 7 
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when faithfully given, be acceptable to you; and when detailed 
through such a respectable medium as your Magazine, cannot 
fail to become interesting to the public. It was from these con- 
siderations, that I offered you a short account of the islands of 
Bute and Arran, which was inserted in your LVIIth No.; and 
it is for similar purposes, 1 now submit to you, an account of 
the means that have been adopted, and are in a train of ope- 
ration, to improve the estates of the Countess of Loudoun and 
Moira, and meliorate the condition of her Ladyship’s numer- 
ous tenants. If the estates of a Noble family should appear too 
small for particular notice, | would merely mention, that, as 
the condition of these estates is nearly similar to that of much 
larger ‘tracts of the western counties of Scotland ; and as the 
modes of improvement adopted on them, seem to be judicious, 
and well adapted to many other districts,—an account of them 
must be so much the more interesting. 

To those who occupy districts, that are either superior in 
soil and climate; or where cultivation has been brought to much 
greater perfection, the accounts of places more imperfect may 
appear unworthy of notice. But if we consider how large a por- 
tion of Scotland, is inferior to these éstates in soil, climate, and 
cultivation; and how interesting it is to render such districts as 
productive as circumstances will admit ; and to better as much 
as possible the condition of those by whom they are occupied, 
the account may still appear to be deserving of notice. 

The estates of the Countess of Loudoun and Moira, are situ- 
ated in the districts of Curiningham and Kyle, in the county of 
Ayr, and contain some of the best land in that part of the country ; 
some that is of small value; and extensive ranges of a medium 
quality. Some parts of these estates are at an altitude of less 
than 100 feet above the level of the sea; and they gradually 
rise from that to the height of 800 feet, or thereabouts, where 
they generally become moorish. By far the greatest part is a- 
rable land, mostly of a clay soil; of a moderate quality; in an 
altitude of from 100 to $00 feet above the level of the sea— 
Part is of a light sort; and patches of moss are found towards 
the moors, on the verges of the estates. 

The climate is moderate as to temperature, but subject to 
much more rain than falls on the eastern side of the island. 
With the exception of a few farms in the higher parts, the whole 
is arable ; and, like the greatest part of such land in the county 
of Ayr, occupied in farms of from 40 to 150 acres. Generally, 
about one-third part of each of the possessions, has hitherto 
been in graim crops, and the rest in pasture, eaten chiefly by a 
dairy stock. The ridges were generally broad, high in the mid- 
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dle, and crooked; with rushes in the furrows; and the fences 
frequently in indifferent or bad order. ‘The houses were ill con- 
structed, and in bad repair; and the approaches'to them deep 
and miry. The tenants, though generally sober and industri- 
ous in their own way, were far from being so comfortable as oc- 
cupiers of land ought every where to be. There are a few ex- 
ceptions ; but such was, till of late, the condition of the lands, 
houses, and tenants on these fine estates. 

To improve them was worthy of the noble‘and amiable Count- 
ess of Loudoun, and the patriotic Earl of Moira. But» bis 
Lordship was too much engaged in the service of his country, 
to be able to pay much attention to these subjects. The detail 
of the business, in granting new leases to the greatest part of the 
tenants, and otherwise arranging the imprevement of the soil, 
and meliorating the condition of the possessors, has been en- 

. trusted to the factor on the estates, John Hatnilton Esq., who 
seéms ‘to have discharged that trust with the utmost skill, indus- 
try, and fidelity. “ett 

Mr Hamilton has not, like some: other improvers of estates, 
turned out the native occupiers, and overthrown the former sys- 
tem of farting, to introduce strangers, who were ignorant of 
the soil, cliniate;'‘and other local circumstances ; nor has he at- 
tempted modes of farming, which, though good in themselves, 
ahd pursued with advantage in other districts, were not suited 
to these estates, and the people with whom he had to deal. He 
has very wiSély attempted to improve, rather than destrey, the 
system of husbandry, ‘o°generally preferred in that part of the 
country. In some’of the of the land, the tenants are bound 
to rotation shifts, adapted to the soil, the state of the ground, 
and other circumstances ; but, im by far the greatest part of the 
estates, the former system of'dairy husbandry, with from one- 
fourth ‘to one-third: only in erop, and under proper improve- 
ments, has been preferred. 

‘Intelligent farmers, who are strangers to the dairy husbandry 
of Ayrshire, and who have been trained up to grain husbandry, 
seem to have contracted an opinion rather unfavourable to the 
Ayrshire husbandry ; and séme of them seem unwilling to le 
undeceived in that respect. That there is some’ of the soil in 
the better parts of Ayrshire, that is well adapted to the mostvli- 
béral rotation courses, is abundantly obvious. And generally 
such lands are farmed in that way, in some parts not inferior in 
any respect to the very best management on the eastern side of 
the island. But even on these lands, some part of a dairy stock 
is preferred by many of the most intelligent farmers ; both be- 
cause they are satisfied, from experience, that land when in pas- 
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ture cannot be so profitably occupied any other way as with a 
dairy stock ; and because they also find, that the rotations which 
admit of the lands being in pasture for a few years occasionally, 
are by far the best. 

Another thing regarding these estates, which will sound ill in 
the ears of some cpnpueteliia farmers, is, the small farms of from 
40 to 150 acres. I shall not at present give offence to any one, 
by going largely into that hackneyed controversy, the proper 
sizeof farms. It is enough in the present instance to say, te 
in the western districts, where that mode of occupancy prevails, 
a greater rent is paid by these small tenants, than is paid for land 
of equal quality by those who occupy the largest farm, either in 
the west or east side of Scotland. ‘The great body of the peo- 
ple are more independent and happy, as industrious, and bring 
more produce to market, than large farmers. It would have 
but ill accorded with the enlightened policy of the Countess of 
“Loudoun and Moira, to have turned the industrious tenants on 
her estates into the condition of hinds, and to have raised twen- 
ty or thirty great farmers over them. 

But though the mode of occupancy has not been changed, it 
does not follow. that the tenants are to trudge on in their beaten 
paths, without the least alteration. On the contrary, the most 
interesting improvements which circumstances would admit, on 
a moderate and economical plan, have been devised, and are in 
a train of operation. 

The houses, many of which were in a homely, some of them 
in rather a wretched state, have been rebuilt, or undergone com- 
plete repairs; and most of them are rendered adequate to the 
size of the farm, and mede of life of the tenants ; and on some 
of the principal farms, the houses have been fitted up on liberal 
plans.. In general, the tenants have been allowed their own 
plans; but the factor has taken care that they are proper, and 
overruled such as were otherwise. /He has taken care that the 
midden-dubs be banished from about the farm-steads, and that 
the reads, farm-courts, and every thing round the houses, be 
dressed up in proper style. And he enters so much into the spi- 
rit‘of improvement in the domestic.economy of the tenants, that 
he has offered annual premiums to those that have their _farm- 
stead in best order; while he censures and reprobates those that 
are slovenly. Many miles of new roads to lime-works, and for 
communication, have been opened, and are now made, or mak- 
ing. Draining has been entorced, and assistance given to the 
tenant when the operations were difficult or expensive, and many 
braes and belts have been planted with trees, and many more 
intended tobe planted, 
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Where the fences were bad or ill constructed, the old ones 
were cut over, cleaned, and dressed in the most improved me- 
thods; or new fences were drawn,* and the tenants taken bound 
to weed and dress them up, thin at the top, like a wedge or 
horse’s mane. And, that these obligations maynot stand, as they 
often do, a dead letter, in the leases, he surveys them often him- 
self, causes others to look after them, and gives premiums every 
year to those that have their fences in the best order. 

The ridges were mostly crooked, too broad, and rather high ; 
to remedy which he has taken the tenants bound to level, fallow, 
and straight the whole lands, in the course of the present leases. 
But, to render these expensive operations as easy as possible, 
they are only bound to level, fallow, and. straight one-twelfth 
part of the farm every year, till the whole shall be completed. 
They are bound to apply a stipulated quantity of lime and dung 
to that which is fallowed, and to sow it down into grass after one 
white crop. And though no exact course of cropping is fixed 
during the lease, yet the tenants are taken bound never to have 
more than one third part in crop at any time; and proper re- 
gulations are introduced, to prevent them from running out any 
part of their possessions towards the end.of the:lease. 

On the verges of the moors, some farms of waste land are 
Jaid off, houses built, and regulations adopted for the reclaim-. 
ing of a certain portion annually, conform to the size of the 
possession. 

As the dairy is one of the chief sources of the farmer’s gains, 
and as among people who have been hitherto.rather slovenly in 
their domestic economy, there must still be much room for im- 
provement in dairy husbandry; Mr Hamilton, to excite emula- 
tion in that branch, gives an annual premium for the best ma- 
naged dairy, and inferior-preiiums to some of those of the se- 
cond rate. 

Having been one of those who ae these premiums for 
the present year, I-had an opportunity of seeing the efforts that 
had been made on almost every farm, to dress up the houses on 
the’ outside, and clean them within, and also to have the dairy 
houses and every thing regarding that branch, in the,very best 
order. 

Cleanliness, being above all things the life and soul of dairy 
husbandry, the factor, the other judges, and myself, were at 
the utmost pains to discover and point out, at every house, any 
thing we could perceive to be slovenly or out of order, and to 
direct the people to every improvement we could suggest, or 
that we had seen in the course of our survey. I never in my 
life spent a week more agreeably, and I may add more usefully 
than on that survey; teaching the tenants what we knew, and 
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learning what they could show us. Dairy husbandry has the 
best effects in improving the domestic habits of the people. The 
least deviation from cleanliness is injurious to the dairy produce, 
and greatly diminishes its value. ‘To render it marketable, and 
secure. the highest prices, the most rigid attention must be paid 
to the keeping every thing clean; and, if once they accustom 
themselves to cleanliness. in.that, it will soon be attended to in 
cookery, and other departments of domestic economy. 

Premiums have also been given, for many ro past, at 
ploughing matches, and for the best cows, bulls, horses, &c. 
on the estates; and they have had the very best effects in diffus- 
ing knowledge and exciting emulation among the tenants. 

It is truly agreeable to see these rational and well conducted 
improvements going forward; and delightful to contemplate 
their progress and final results. Snug and comfortable farm 
steadings, rising over the ruins of the “ auld clay biggings” 
which preceded them—good roads, and clean dry farm-courts, 
where dirty dubs and stinking gutters formerly abounded—wet 
land drained—every possession surrounded and subdivided by 
the best of thorn hedges, and sheltered by plantations—the 
whole land that is arable, or capable of being rendered so, Ievell- 
ed, fallowed, manured, the soil deepened, — the ridges, straight~ 
ened—rational courses of cropping suited to soil and circum 
stances adopted—ploughing, drilling, and every operation in 
husbandry, executed with a degree of neatness and propriety no 
where excelled—a knowledge of the breeds, and principles of 
breeding and rearing every species of live stock diffused—dairy 
husbandry, the principal branch in the district, improved, to 
equal, or excel that of England—the produce of the estate in 
human food far more than tripled—the rent to the noble pro- 
prietor greatly increased at the end of the present leases—and, 
above all, a much greater number of people employed in the 
wholesome labours of husbandry, and the condition of the te- 
nants, their families, and servants greatly meliorated—are the 
results to which these rational improvements are well calculat- 
ed to lead, and which are now in a progressive train of ac- 
complishment. And as they embrace the improvement of the 
soil, the ultimate increase of the rent rolls, the ornament of the 
district, and melioration of the condition of the people, without 
much advance by the noble proprietor, they cannot fail to be 
viewed, by every lovér of improvement and of mankind, as 
highly interesting and worthy of imitation. That they may be 
imitated by every proprietor whose estates are equally well adapt- 
ed for improvement, is the earnest wish of, 

Sir, your, &c. 
Strathaven, 24. Oct, 1814, Wit. Arron, 
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Communications to the Board of Agriculture. Vol. VII. Part I. 
London, 1811. pp. 176. 


Many of our readers having complained of ‘the high price of 
these volumes, which confines their circulation to the more 
wealthy class of agriculturists, we propose, in fature, to give an 
abstract of the principal papers which they may contain from 
time to time; and for reasons which it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, we prefer beginning with the 7th volume, instead of goin 
back to the earlier ones. As we shall seldom be able to fin 
room for an’examination of their merits, or their faults, there 
being no fewer than twenty-five articles in this single Part, be- 
sides the President’s Address in 1810, (which has been tran- 
scribed into our eleventh volume), we can preténd to nothing 
more, than to give our readers some general idea of the con- 
tents of these Communications. 

The first two papers are on Soiling; the one by Sir Charles 
Merrik Burrel, and the other by Mr Curwen. Sir Charles’s 
experiment was made in 1809 with horses, working oxen, cows 
and calves, and young cattle of different ages; amounting, in all, 
(calves not included) to fifty-one, which he kept for thirteen 
weeks and a half, on the produce of 154 acres of green her- 
bage, including 4} acres of lucerne.—* Had they been pastuir- 
* ed,’ he observes, * and the usual allowance of land becn al- 
* lotted, of 4 acres to 3 head of cattle for 6 months, they would 
* have required 35} acres to have kept them for the above time ; 
‘ so that the produce of 19% acres of land has ‘been saved for 
* making into hay, which yielded 29 loads (tons) and a half of 
* the best hay, at 3/. per load standing on the land, being in 
* value worth 88/. 10s., which has been saved by soiling. ’ ‘Be 


sides this great saving, the writer values the dung made at 46/. 
8s. more than the expenses of management; so that no less a 
sum than 1947. 18s. is the estimated amount of the gain by this 
experiment. But the four-year old beasts did not thrive so fast 
as might have been expected, which Sir Charles asctibes to 
their being of an unkind breed, and one of them of a vicious 
disposition ; the two-yearling beasts, of the most improved Sus- 
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sex stock, and bred by himself, throve surprisingly. The year- 
lings and working oxen kept in very good condition; but the 
cows and calves did not do so well as when turned out. 

Mr Curwen’s experiment had a different object from the for- 
mer. It was not made for the purpose of determining the ad- 
vantages of soiling over pasturing, but to ascertain the early 
maturity and -propensity to fatten of six different breeds of cat- 
tle. With this view, two heifers of each breed, of the same 
age (two years’ old), were stall-fed from October 1808 to Octo- 
ber 1809, on a variety of green food, with the addition of oil- 
cake, and straw and chaff. Several tables are subjoined, in or- 
der to show the original weight, the improvement at different 
periods, and the addition ultimately made to their weight and 
value. The weight and value of the food consumed by each 
kind, seems also to have been noted with great care; and the 
last of the tables exhibits a statement of the gain and loss upon 
the cattle of all the different breeds. Though Mr Curwen ac- 
knowledges, that he is incompetent to offer any opinion npon 
the merits of these breeds, the experiment is nevertheless high- 
ly interesting, and a premium of 60 guineas was very properly 

ted him. ‘* To be able to decide in a satisfactory manner,’ 

r Curwen justly observes, ‘ the calves of the different breeds 
* should be taken and brought up together; taking care they 
‘ had all the same treatment.’ Even with all this care, the 
results might not be quite convincing. Some breeds, it is well 
known, are naturally more impatient of confinement than others ; 
though, on suitable pastures, they may return fully as. much beet 
for the food they consume.- The question is one of yery great 
importance; and yet it is so intricate in itself, so liable to be 
affected by unforcseen and almost imperceptible circumstances, 
and requires so much labour, sagacity, and impartiality, that it 
will probably continue to be a desidcratum for a long time to 
come. 

The next article is by Mr Cumming of Pentonville, “ On the 
causes that first occasioned the bending of the axles of wheel- 
carriages,” ‘This Mr Cumming ascribes to the narrowness of 
the roads; and goes on at much fength to prove, that the dishing 
of the wheels, and the conical rim, were the consequences of 
the bending of the axle, and not the cause of it. . We can find 
nothing in this communication that entitled it to occupy about 
a sixth part of the volume. ‘The dispute appears to be altoge- 
ther trivial. Mr Cumming had shown, by a number of ingeni- 
ous experiments, the Seadiooape of conical rims, both in re- 
gard to the power of draught required, and the injury to the 
roads. Of these, a full account was given in the second volume 
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of the Board’s Communications; and we do not perceive that 
he has thrown any new light on this important subject. 

The object of the next paper is, to show the advantages of 
broad wheels over narrow ones. The writer is clear for an ab- 
solute prohibition of narrow wheels in every case; though he is 
willing to make some difference in the breadth of the wheels of 
carts and waggons, and those of gentlemen’s carriages, post- 
chaises, &c. ‘The breadth of the wheel, he observes, should 
be in proportion to the number of horses in the carriage. That 
of a one-horse cart should not be less than 5 inches, a two-horse 
cart, 9 inches, and a three-horse one, 13inches ; a waggon drawn 
by four horses, to be considered the same as two carts, each 
drawn by two horses. Upon this we have nothing to say ;. but 
we cannot agree with the writer, that it is better, for general 
purposes, to yoke two horses to one cart, than to two smaller 
carts. Wherever the roads are good and tolerably level, single- 
horse carts are, in our opinion, far preferable; witnessthe great 
loads drawn by the carters of Glasgow aud other parts of the 
west of Seotland. 

The 5th article is entitled “ Calculations respecting the Pro- 
duce of Land in Articles of Human Sustenance. By Mr William 
Pitt.” The first part of it states the produce of potatoes at 10 
tons per acre, after allowing for seed ; and that of wheat, taking 
a medium between the best cultivated land and common fields, 
seed also deducted, at 1440 libs. or near 26 bushels of 56 lib. 
Both these calculations we think a great deal too high ; the for- 
mer, in particular, is not far from double the actual produce 
over Scotland, not reckoning those situations where town dung 
can be obtained: We consider 8 tons of potatoes per Scotch 
acre (léssthan 64 tons per English acre) a fair average produce 
even around Edinburgh. Such crops as Mr Pitt mentions, are no 
doubt frequently obtained ; but upon the best soils, and under the 
best management with which we are acquainted, no such produce 
as 10} tons can be expected, on an average of years. An acre 
of prime grazing land is estimated to yield 180 lib. of animal 
food; but, if depastured by milk-cows the produce will be 240lib. 
of beefi veal, and cheese; so that the produce of grazing is to 
that of dairying as 3 is to 4; this additional fourth being raised 
by the extra labour employed in the latter mode of consump- 
tion. As the produce of these two sorts of stock, however, is 
different both in kind and in quality, the comparison cannot be 
very accurate. Wool, though not an article of human food, 
is too’valuable to be passed over, when the comparison is made 
to include the labour of the dairy, that is, the expense attend- 
ing it. Both the wool and the extra labour should have been 
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set against this additional produce. But with regard to the qua- 
lity, does Mr Pitt think an old cow, weight for weight, .as 
as an ox or a heifer ?—not to mention the difference be- 
tween beef and cheese. But the most singular thing is the pro- 
duce of animal food from oxen, bred, at and fattened on good 
land, which, according to Mr Pitt, turns out to be less than 6 
stone per acre, 14 acres giving only 80 stone. To make out 
this' result, he supposes the ox to be kept till about 8 years old, 
worked or unworked. Now, this writer ought to have known, 
after having ulated a good deal on such subjects, that a Dur- 
ham or Northumberland breeder contrives to bring his cattle to 
this weight at 3 years old, and even upon land of but indiffer- 
ent quality, before they are a year older. 
Having thus determined the amount of produce, the second 
part of the article treats of its consumption by the human spe- 
cies. Every ‘ healthy grown person of the male sex, ’ it is esti- 
mated, consumes the produce of 3 acres of land of good quali- 
ty ; every grown female, that of 2 acres; and all comek the. 
age of puberty, that of 1 acre; the average consumption of 
every individual being the produce of 2 acres ‘ of the prime 
¢ soils of Leicestershire,’ equal to 3 acres of the average land 
of the kingdom. This allowance will certainly appear. very li- 
beral to those who unfortunately live on the north side of the 
Tweed, where people contrive to subsist upon about half this 
roduce. But we should like to know how even the people of 
Velecnershire find ways and means to consume so i dy Tak- 
ing the market value of the produce of 3 acres, at no more than 
18/., a family of six persons would require no less than 108/, for 
the purchase of food alone. 
next article is ‘ The Fifth Year’s Account of the Produce 
¢ of Milk and Butter, Xc.’ from Mr Cramp’scows The Board’s 
Communications have been very much indebted to this worthy 
animal and its owner, who, we hope, will continue regular cor- 
respondents for 5 years more: The profits of 57 weeks, ending 
in May 1810, all expenses deducted, are no less than 59/. 17s. 5 
and the quantity of milk, from the 6th June to the 7th May, 
5369 quarts, or about 16 quarts (8¢ Scots pints) daily. Be- 
sides this, two calves were fatted before the calculation com- 
mences, for 9 weeks, and sold for 12 guineas; and in that time 
364 quarts were spared for sale. The pues of the butter and 
the milk is about 50 per cent. higher than it is in Edinburgh, 
which in part aceounts for this extraordinary profit. Some in- 
stances might be found in Ayrshire, we believe, of cows giving 
nearly as much milk without apy extraordinary attention being 
paid to their management. 
VOL. Xv. NO. GO. Kk 
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¢ An Account of Hollow Draining, made in different Fields, 
* containing about 500 Acres, from ist January to Mareh 1809. 
+ By William Robertson, Esq. of Ladykirk in Berwickshire,’ 
forms the 7th article. Mr Robertson gives a concise and very 
distinct account of his operations, the success of which, he adds, 
-has been most satisfactory. In tlris short period he had expend- 
ed on draining 16861. 7s. 84d.- 

The 8th article deseribes a most valuable improvement by a 
farmer, and made-at his own expense. Mr David Shirreff of 
Kirkhill, in the county of Inverness, reclaimed, in 1807, 1084 
acres of carse land, by an embankment which did not cost him 
more than $00/. In its natural state, the land was not thought 
worth $s. per acre; and now the whole, atan average, is worth 
40s. per acre. 

The 9th article regards the Merino Sheep imported into the 
west of Scotland by Mr Downie in 1810. The substance of it 
was transferred into our pages in the review of the Renfrewshire 
Report, vol. X1IV., page 211. 

The next is a very good paper ‘On the Destruction of Weeds. 
* By Mr Brodie of. arvald, near Haddington.’ Among other 
means for this end, Mr Brodie recommends drilling every kind 
of grain on land infested with armualweeds. ‘ We witnessed 
* an experiment a few years ago,’ he observes, * upon a fine 
* rich field in our neighbourhood, which never failed in ing 
“good crops, except from an overflow of annual weeds. The 
* gentleman to whom it belonged, sowed-one half of this fiekt 

.* in drills about9 or 10 inches, and the other half in broadcast.’—- 
* The deficiency of the broadcast was to the drilled part as @ is 
* to 15, which is above a third part of the crops and the half 
* which was drilled has, ever since that experiment, been in 
* better condition, with fewer annual weeds than the other, 
* though always cropped in the saine way, and under the like 
* preparation. 

> The title of the 11th article is, * On the Cultivation of Car- 
* rots. By Robert Burrows, Esq. of Weasenham, Norfolk.’ 
This is one of the best papers in the volume ; and we are sorry we 
cannot make room fora full account of its contents. Mr Burrows 
had, for several’yeats, considered it an object of great national 
importance ‘to introduce a cheaper giéthod of maintaining farm- 

,» convinced that oxen could not be advantageously employ- 
ed in their place. With this view he set about cultivating car- 
tots ; and has for several years fed his horses with them in win- 
ter, to the total exclusion of corn from his stables. He was also 
remarkably successful in feeding hogs and bullocks with carrots. 

M the land is manured a little more liberally than for turnips, he 
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does not consider carrots great exhausters of the soil; and in no 
single instance has he found the succeeding barley crop any way 
deficierit to what it was where he had fed upon the land one third 
of the turnip crop: - He sows 8 lib. to 10 lib. per acre, broad- 
cast it would appear, from the last week of March to the middle 
of April, after wheat that had been preceded by clover, the land 
being first plougtred in autumn and again in February, and ma- 
nured with 16 cart loads per acre of rotten farm-yard manure or 
cottager’s ashes. The seed is mixed with sand or mould, 8 or 
10 lib. té every two bushels, about a fortnight or three weeks be- 
fore the time of sowing, taking care to have the heaps turned 
ovet every day, sprinkling the outside of them with water each 
tine, that vegetation may take place alike throughout. By these 
means, the seed is in a staté of forward vegetation, and soon ap- 
pears aboveground. In about five or six weeks, the carrots are 
ready for hoeing a first time; and a second hoeing is given im- 
mediately afterwards,- when the plants are left 9 inches, some+ 
times a bot, and even farther asunder. His horses are allowed 
70 lib. daily on an average, partly sliced down in chaff or cut 
hay, and partly whole. Not only does he save corn altogether 
by this mode of feeding, but he finds a much less quantity of 
hay than usual quite sufficient. ‘Phe following observations de- 
serve the careful attention of all farmers who possess land similar 
to that of Norfolk. 

* So suecessful have I been with exrrots as a winter food for 
* horses, that with the assistance of lucern for soiling in sum- 
* mer, I have been enabled to prove, by experiments, conducted 
* under my own personal inspection, that an able Norfolk team- 
* horse, fully worked two journies a-day winter and sammer, may 
* be kept the entire year round upon the produce of only one’ 
* statute acre of land. I have likewise applied carrots with t 
¢ profit to the feeding of hogs in winter, and by that means have 
* made my straw into a most excellent manure, without the aid 
* of neat eattle; the hogs sofed, are sold’ on Norwich-hill to the 
* London dealers, as porkers.’  p. 74. 

Mr Burrows next presents a detailed statement of the expen- 
ses, produce, and neat profit of carrots for three years, ending 
with 1808, during which period le had cultivated 24 acres. 
The average expense is 10/. 13s. 2$d. per acre; and the avera 

rofit,, expenses deducted, 27/. 18s. 34d. per acre. In 1809 he 
fad 25 seres under catrots, the expense of which was 8/. 8s, 4d. 


per acre’; and, having beea ie to leave his farm, they were 


valued at 21/. per acre—a price he thinks much below their real 
value—which he received from his successor, leaving a profit of 
¥21, 1 Is. 8d. per acre. He oe to cultivate carrots upon 

an 


a 
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a large scale on his present farm. The average weight of his 
crops was no less than 20 tons 7 cwt. | st. per acre. 

The article concludes with an ‘ Account of an experiment in 
‘ feeding eight bullocks tied up by the head ; four fed with turnips 
* and hay, and the other four with carrots and hay, with a view 
‘ of ascertaining the comparative value of turnips and carrots. ’ 
The prime cost of the carrots and hay consumed, is 127. 9s. 3d., 
and that of the turnips and hay 20/. 18s. 10d., and the ‘ carrot- 
* fed bullocks were 30s. per head better than those fed with tur- 
‘ nips; a circumstance sufficiently visible to the most common ob- 
‘server.’ These results will certainly astonish some of our read- 
ers; but Mr Burrows appears to be a person of great practical 
knowledge, and his communication is distinguished by an air of 
candour and impartiality that should prevent his statements from 
being hastily rejected. "We should be glad to see similar expe- 
riments made upon suitable soils in this northern part of ,the 
island. 

The next paper is, ‘On Haymaking in general, and parti- 
‘ cularly in wet weather. By Mr James Milner of Scortan, near 
* Catterick in Yorkshire.’ It principally refers to the practice 
of Wensley Dale, of which we have the following description. 
* The day after it is cut, it is strewed with the hands in such a 
regular and even manner, that no sops or lumps of grass ap- 
pear on the surface. Neither forks nor rakes are used in this 
part of the work, except where the grass is very light indeed. 
This method requires industry and ‘care ; but when it is well 
executed, the hay, is half won. The next process, the day af- 
ter, if the weather be fine, is to turn it with the rake-head, 
in a very neat and regular order. The day after, if the wea- 
ther be fine, they put it into hand or lap-cocks. “One raker, 
man or woman, for both are expert at the business, goes be- 
fore a cocker; each cocker takes up about 10 or 12 lib. weight 
of hay ; shakes it up very lightly ; then puts one hand a little 
under it, and the other on the side of it ; takes it up, and sets 
it down again gently, where it is clean raked, in a neat regu- 
lar row, dow an aperture or hole about the middJe in the 
side of the cock, so as to admit air in case of wet weather ; 
always making them even and smooth at the top. Cocks made 
well in this manner will, on account of their lightness’ and 
smoothness, certainly repel the rain, and throw it off better 
than any large cocks, heaped up carelessly and hastily, as they 
generally are, with the rake or the fork’; besides, in wet wea- 
ther, they dry considerably sooner, on account of their light- 
ness and good shape; and will stand better than larger made 
cocks even in windy weather.’ p.9t. The ricks are made 
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round, ‘ and roped so closely and nicely, that neither wind nor 
* water can penetrate.” They are not covered with straw, as is 
the usual practice in other places ; for which take the following 
* unphilosophical’ reasons,—* Because the stacks that are cover- 
* ed with straw are seldom carried regularly to a top ; they are 
* generally too broad there, and the straw is then laid on very 
* injudiciously, and without method ; the rick, consequently, in 
* time, takes water, and a considerable part of it becomes putre- 
* fied litter. By the carelessness of servants, and the want of 2 
* judicious and philosophical knowledge in most farmers, respect 
* ing the re and finishing of ricks, their losses cannot but be 
* considerable.” Now, without any pretension to this abstruse 
knowledge, we will venture to say, that if stacks are equally 
well made, those that are weil thatched with straw will preserve 
in good order a considerable quantity of hay, waich must be 
greatly injured, indeed quite spoilt by rain, wind, and sun, in 
the Wensley Dale ricks. A better reason probably is, that 
straw is a scarce article in that quarter. 
The 13th article is called ‘ An Account of an Experiment 
on Oats; with some Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
the Foot-rot in Sheep. By Richard Worthington, Esq. of 
South End.’ According to this gentleman, experiments ‘ are 
most safely, and most pertinently planned and conducted, en 
a contracted scale. When these are various and many, the 
« counsel cannot admit of dispute, or even of hesitation.’ Very 
true ;—but then the object of these small experiments is to as- 
certain sane results upon a great scale; and it might 
be as well for the experimenter to proceed thus far himself, in- 
stead of expecting other people to run this risk, or at least to 
take the trouble of repeating his experiments. Besides, we 
have only one of these contracted experiments; and yet, quite 
as many deductions, and as confident anticipations are hazarded, 
as if there had been a hundred of them made, in a great variety 
of situations. Fifteen millions, it seems, are annually lost to the 
nation, by the present imperfect state of tillage throughout Eng- 
jand; but ‘ much more than double that amount may safel 
* be promised to the country, by the employment of the drill- 
* plough and horse-hoe, on a scale of practice more in unison 
¢ with the principles, of the immortal Tull.’ Now, to prove 
all this, Mr Worthington made an experiment, with oats, on 
* 14 statute acre of land, with a residue of $34 yards.’ The 
oats were drilled at $0 inches distance ; and produced 74 Win- 
chester bushels! And then follows a long account of the sum- 
mer culture of this remarkable crop, and of the different sorts 
of implements required in this important operation.—The addi- 
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tional observations about the foot-rot are equally tedious; though 
more just; but give no new information. ere can be na 
doubt of the infectious nature of the disease, by any one who 
has had the misfortune to havea flock afflicted with it. 

The next four articles are on Irrigation ;—three of them from 
Norfolk, and one from Essex. They are simply claims for pre- 
miums. The expense of the first. three fields was 30/7. per acre. 
The original value was 5s. to 7s. per acre; and they are now 
said to be worth 5 guineas per acre. The last one contained 
25% acres, originally worth 40s. an acre; the expenses were 
about 19/., aa the’first year’s produce is estimated at 26/. per 
acre; so that one crop greatly overpaid the whole outlay. 

The 18th article is ‘ A Description of Mr Shepherd’s Ma- 
chine for weighing Live Cattle. ’—‘ The principal advantages 
of this machine are its portability, the ease with which the 
animals can be induced to enter it, and that they are kept in 
the proper place during the operation of determining. their 
weight, without difficulty, as the operation is not of such an 
appearance as to give the animal any alarm. ’—‘ To insist up- 
on the use of such a machine to the farmer, will be unneces- 
sary ; he will be able to determine with accuracy the improve- 
ment of his cattle, upon different food, and to judge without 
* difficulty of their value in the market.’ A weighing-machine 
appears to us a necessary appendage to all moderately large 
farms ; but then it should be so constructed as to answer every 
purpose, if possible ;—to weigh corn, turnips, clover, &c. as well 
as cattle. It is impossible to conduct any accurate experiments 
without one; and even the common business of a farm would 
be greatly benefited by the frequent use of an instrument which 
has been hitherto too much neglected. 

The devastation of the pestilential Barberry bush is the sub- 
ject of the next paper, which is fully ‘ proved by the Observa- 
* tions, Experiments, and Testimonies’ of L. E. Windt, Coun- 
* sellor in the Chamber of Accounts of the Count Le Lippe 
Schaumberg, which the Secretary of the Board has translated 
for Sir Joseph Banks. Rye and beans, as well as wheat, were 
found to suffer prodigiously from the vicinity of this plant, whose 
powerful effects in communicating mildew, it would be worse 
than sceptical any longer to deny. 

The next article is ‘On Waste Lands,’ and consists of a 
great many accounts, for the purpose of showing the expense 
and profits of their improvement, of which we can give our 
readers no idea by any extract which our limits would permit. 

_ The Acacia Tree is the subject of the 21st paper. It is writ- 
ten by the Rev. J. Willis of Sopley, near Ringwood, and is, a: 
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the. writer acknowledges, a very desultory performance. ‘ In 
rapidity of growth,’ he says, ‘ this tree, in some soils, will 
equal the poplar or willow tribe; and at the same time it pos- 
sesses the durability and closeness of texture of the yew and. 
the box. The specimen, [sent to the Board] is part of a tree 
I planted in a pure gravel, trenched three feet, with many 
ahaa of different kinds, in the year 1782. It has been cut 
down two years; and I have ale several book-cases of it for 
my library, and other things for the use of my family. It is 
certainly well adapted for all cabinet purposes, from the beaut 
of its feathering, and closeness of grain.’ After a pretty full 
account of this and other trees, and several digressions from his 
text, the Reverend author very appropriately concludes with au 
encomium on Bonaparte, for employing his conscripts in ship- 
building at Antwerp. 

The next is ‘ An Essay on Gates, by Mr Robert Salmon of 
Woburn, Bedfordshire.’ This is a very sensible article; but 
rather too long. He recommends, we think very properly, 
that gates should be made higher than at present. ‘ If a gate be 

so high that no horse or ox can get its head over it, a very 

slight one will suffice, and no animal will attempt to force it: 

whereas, was it so low that a horse or ox could get the head 

or chest upon it, then, although strongly made, it would be 

readily broken at the first attempt or inclination of the ani- 

mal.’ The top-rail should therefore be not less than 5 feet 
from the ground, A great many other useful directions are 
given by Mr Salmon, which well deserve the attention of both 
farmers and mechanics. 

The 23d article is entitled—* Agricultural Hints, collected by 
‘ Sir John Sinclair, in the course of an excursion to Holkham, 
* during the Easter Holidays of 1810; with some Observations 
‘ on the Hundred of Foukeiies (Marsh-land), in the County 
* of Norfolk.’ This article is divided into 16 sections; and the, 
last one is again subdivided into four, each of them with an ap- 
propriate title; so that these ‘ Hints’ are reduced into a very 
regular form. It is well known to be the practice in Norfolk to 
sow wheat upon the clover stubbles, though it often fails when 
sown after clover in Scotland. The following account of the 
method of cultivating it in Norfolk, is taken from the secdnd 
section of this arti¢le.—‘ 1. Stock the clover layer very hard 
‘ with sheep and young cattle, so as not to leave on it, when 
‘ it is ploughed up, the least vestige of herbage, or a single 

blade of grass; for if any herbage remain, it makes the ground 

puffy, and furnishes food for grubs and other vermin. 2. Plough 
up the layer, about the second week of September, from fyur 
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* to five inches deep, as the soil will admit of it. The earlier 
‘ this operation can be performed, the better. 3, As soon as the 
§ land is ploughed, compress it with a heavy roller; and in about 
* ten days, or as soon after as any rain has fallen, harrow and 
* cross- harrow it, so as to secure a complete pulverization. 4. B 

* thus ploughing early,'a stale furrow may be secured, which 
* is sciunial for procuring an abundant crop, when the seed is 
* either drilled, or sown ead cant 5. The land must be sown 
* as earlyas possible—always between the Ist and 20th of Oc- 
‘ tober, and not later. 6. On clover layers, drilling 9, inches 
‘ distance is to be preferred to sowing broadcast, or even dib- 
* bling; which latter mode is not ae with a stale fur- 
* row, though it may be advisable with a fresh one. Where 
‘ the ground is much exposed, three bushels of seed per acre 
‘ ought to be given; but in sheltered spots, from eight to, ten 
* pecks, four pecks to the bushel, is sufficient—no muck or oil- 
* cake wanted. 7. The seed should be harrowed in with a light 
‘ harrow. 8. When the wheat is up, a heavy roller should be 
* used in the months of October or November ; for though some 
* contend, that the wind has’ more power to injure the blade 
‘ when the land is smooth ; yet it is certain, that rolling has the 
‘ effect of preserving the root from injury, and destroying the 
‘ grub. ‘The heavy roller should also be used in dry weather, 
« in the end of February, or beginning of March; and the 
‘ drill-harrow in March. 9. The crop should be hand-hoed in 
* March, (the expense froin 2s. to ¢s. 6d. per acre); and if it 
‘ is necessary, it should be hand-hoed a second time early in 
* April. Some, indeed, also use the drill-harrow after the first’ 
* hoeing ; but this is not always requisite. ’ 

Of all these directions, the hard stocking, and the use of the 
roller in spring, appear the most materizl. We shall pass over 
the intermediate sections, that we may find room for some ac- 
count of the 16th, which relates to the marsh-land district. The 
‘old mode of cropping on this sort of land, was the common 
field system s~—!. Fallow; 2. Wheat; 3. Beans, both these crops 
broad+cast. There was no clover, no turnips, and but a small 
proportion of grass. From a table subjoined, however, we find 
two crops of wheat, and one of beans, in a course of four years ; 
and the value of these crops, estimated at 37/. 10s., does not 
appear quite so contemptible to us as to Sir John Sinclair ;— 
the last crop of wheat is taken at no less than 40 bushels an 
acre.—* But the great object,’ says Sir John, ‘ ina national 
* point of view, is to raise great quantities of hemp and flax, not 
* only in this, but in the neighbouring districts ; where it is said 
* that a considerable portion of fertile soil, exceeding half a mil- 
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lion of acres, might be employed in producing these important 


& 
¢ articles. In the parishes of Upwell and Outwell, indeed, hemp 
* and wheat in succession have been accounted, for at least half a 
* century, to be the very best mode of farming. According to the 
* present prices of hemp, it is much more profitable than wheat. 
* Nothing tends more to clean the land than a crop of hemp; 
* and in regard to the succeeding crop of wheat, it is said to be 
‘ greater in quantity, and better in quality, than under any o- 
* ther rotation. According to that system, the following returas 
‘ are obtained, in a succession of four years.— 
Year. 
Hemp, 40 stone, at 8s. per stone, L.16 0 0 
Wheat, 7 coombs, at 50s. per coomb, 17 10 O 
Hemp, 40 stone, at ss. per stone, - 16 0 O 
Wheat, 8 coombs, - - - 20 0 O 


L.69 10 0° 

Now, we>shrewdly suspect that all this isvery wrong, and that 
no land in England will stand such a course of cropping for half 
a century. It would be sufficient to ask where manure is to be 
obtained ; for no land could support this course, even if it could 
be preserved free from weeds, without a frequent and abundant 
supply of manure. 

The next article is ‘ A Memorial upon Irrigation by David 
* Shank, farmer and tenant in Low Curghie, Wigtonshire, in 
* claim for the silver medal, premium No. 9. of 1809.’ This is 
a very distinct and unpresuming account of an operation which 
seems to haye been attended with very complete success, and per- 
formed at an expense remarkably small. ‘The experiment com- 
menced in November 1809, in a field of four acres two roods 
nine poles Scotch, though four: acres only received the full be- 
nefit of the water. It was arable land, worth 45s. per acre. In 
spring 1807, Mr Shank laid it off in ridges of $0 feet wide, af- 
ter it had been richly prepared by a@ drilled green crop. It was 
then sown with barley and ryegrass, clovers, and ribgrass ; and in 
the crown of every ridge a furrow was drawn by a plough, to suit 
the purposes of irrigation in after years. ‘The tenant conceived 
that it would be proper to allow the land to consolidate for ano- 
ther year, before admitting the water; and accordingly a crop, 
partly for green food ahd partly for hay, was taken in 1809, When 
irrigation was set about in the end of October or beginning of 
November of that year, a dam-dike of turf was constructed at 
the lower end of a glen, upon the upper side of the field, and an 
easy level was found for a feeder across the field. ‘his, by nieans 
of stops, conveyed the water into the centre furrows belore de- 
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scribed, from whence it was distributed over the surface. A: se- 
cond dam was constructed half way down the field, so as to give 
the lower part as much advantage as the upper. 

Before the end of June 1810, the hay was cut; and the pro- 
duce was estimated to amount to about ten tons, or more than 
two tons per acre, and the aftermath or foggage was worth 20s. 
per acre. 

But the most interesting part of the experiment is the article 
of expense. ‘ The two drains and feeders,’ says Mr Shank, 
* could not cost above 30s., and the subsequent operations can 
* scarcely be reckoned on, as they afforded amusement to the oc- 
* cupier, who conducted them with his own hands.’ Thesilver 
medal was awarded accordingly. 

The last article is on ‘ The Treatment and Produce of a 
field of Lucern. By Mr Rodwell of Livermere near Bury St 
Edmonds. ’—‘ In a field containing eleven acres of old arable 
* land, of a dry light soil, about twenty inches in depth, upon 
* a stratum of gravelly clay, Mr R. had barley sown after a clean 
§ fallow in the spring of the year 1807. With it there were sown 
* 20 pounds an acre of lucern, broad-cast,, and harrowed in with 
* barley, as is usual in the treatment of clovers or other artifi- 
€ cial grasses.” The lucern was three times cut in spring and 
summer 1808. The account of expenses and produce, for 1809 
and 1810, is given in a table; from which it appears, that the nett 
profit in the former year was 11/. 1s. per acre, and in the latter 
121, 1s. $d. per acre. In 1809, twenty-three horses were kept 
for twenty weeks, and in 1810 twenty-eight horses for eighteen 
weeks, upon the produce of the eleven acres; so that each horse 
consumed at the rate of less than two roods and a half in twen- 
ty-six wecks. In the article on the Cultivation of Carrots, for- 
merly noticed, one acre and eight perches gave food for a horse 
for twenty-seven weeks; so that, adding these two together, a- 
bout one rood more out of an acre would remain for hay. 
Though this would be too small an allowance, yet the whole 
consumption of a horse for a year, if corn could be dispensed 
with during summer, as it was by Mr Burrows during winter, 
would not very much exceed the produce of one acre, as stated 
by that gentleman. Whereas a horse regularly worked, re- 
quires, by the present mode of feeding, the produce of about 
four acres. 

Upon the whole, these papers are certainly creditable to the 
Board of Agriculture and its correspondents. They contain a 
good deal of practical information ; and, what is perhaps ‘not ‘Jess 
important, they are of such a nature as to direct the attention 
of agriculturists to accurate experiments, on some of the most 
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interesting departments of their art. . All sorts of calculations, 
indeed, have been slighted by those who wished to find an ex- 
cuse for their own indolence or incapacity ; for no better a rea- 
son, than that they did not give results applicable to all places 
and seasons. It would be as idle to combat such a doctrine, as 
it would be imprudent to trust-implicitly to their accuracy ; or 
to expect that it is possible to predict, with certainty, events, 
over which our variable climate, and several unaccountable 
causes, exert a powerful and uncontrollable influence. Yet no 
one but a very ignorant or a very prejudiced person, would ob- 
ject to any spprcaen made towards perfect accuracy, because it 
was known that perfect accuracy was unattainable.—Several of 
the papers in this collection, hdwever, are a great deal too long ; 
and one or two of them ought to have been emitted altogether. 
The Board is not in the unhappy predicament of a periodical 
journalist, who must fill his pages, when the time comes round, 
not always with what he thinks very valuable matter, but with 
the best that he can procure. It does not alter the case in the 
least to be informed, in the advertisement prefixed to their vo- 
lumes, that * the Board of Agriculture is not responsible for an 
* fact or observation contained in the following Papers.’ Such 
a notice might somewhat avail its members, if the facts and 
observations were merely of a local description, such as compose 
a great part of the County ieports. Nobody could suppose 
that they were responsible for the accuracy of the measurement 
of a county ; or that its soils, climate, buildings, &c. were faith- 
fully described. But the case is evidently different with those 
. volumes that emanate directly from the Board itself. Notwith- 

standing this notice, therefore, the public will naturally censure 
it for all that is trivial, impertinent, or calculated to mislead in 
these Communications, ‘The Board can only shake off its re- 
sponsibility by a sacrifice of the authority which its name should 
confer. If it is not responsible for the general accuracy of the 
facts, and for the propriety of the practices recommended ;—if it 
has not good reason to rely on the veracity and judgment of the 
Writers of the papers which it publishes ;—if it does not select 
for publication such as are sanctioned by its approbation ;—then 
these volumes ought to have no more weight with the public than 
any other compilations. 
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From the end of Angust to thesecond week of October, the wea- 
ther was remarkably favourable for harvest operations, and at the same 
time brought the late crops to maturity much earlier than was to be 
expected at the date of last Number. With very trifling exceptions, 
all sorts of grain are now secured everywhere in the very best or- 
der. ‘The season has been equally propitious to Wheat-sowing ; and 
the late rains, and continued mild weather, promise such a regular 
and vigorous plant from what has been recently deposited, as already 
appears on the early sown fields, 

There has been very little alteration in the prices of grain during 
the last quarter, or indeed for these twelve months past. In some 
instances—we suspect in but a few-—the abundance of crop 1513 
may have compensated for the diminution of price; but from..all 
that can yet be known of the late crop, it is impossible to indulge any 
such expectation. Prices are now kept down chiefly by an immense 
importation, though partly by the large reversion of the former crop; 
and in some.degree, also, the present low prices may be owing to the 
excellent condition in which the new crop has been secured. 

There has been a better demand of late for Sheep and Cattle than 
there was reason to expect from the appearance of the stack-yards, 
and the state of the Turnip crop in Scotland. Cattle in particular 
have, within these few weeks, been taken off at prices a good deal 
higher than they were in August. Turnips, it would therefore appear, 
have suffered less in the South than they have done here ; where they 
cannot be rated at much more than the half of ‘an average crop. 
Potatoes, though the quality is generally good, are not nearly so 
abundant as they were last year; and are understood to be rather 
below an average crop. 

In a former part of this Number will be found the Reports of the 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament on the Corn Laws ; with 
Extracts from the Minutes of Evidence taken before them. None of 
the witnesses consider less than 80s. per quarter for Wheat a remu- 
nerating price. From the returns made to the Board of Agriculture, 
it seems to be the general opinion, that 87s. will be barely sufficient ; 
and several witnesses think that, under all circumstances, Wheat 
cannot be raised with a fair profit below 96s. In Poland, on the 
contrary, the expense of cultivation is next to nothing ; and Wheat 
can be poured in upon us from that country, as long as it will bring 
a price here that shall pay a little more than the charges of trans- 
portation. 

While the average price of old Wheat throughout England scarce- 
ly reaches 9s., and in Scotland is below 8s. per byshel, the policy of 
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importing thirty or forty thousand quarters of Foreign Wheat weekly, 
into the port of London alone, must appear utterly unaccountable 
to every one who knows any thing about the rents, taxes, and wages 
paid by the British corn grower. Before another harvest, it is pos- 
sible that prices may rise so high as to justify the admission of fo- 
reign corn ; as there is every reason to believe that the late crop of 
Wheat and Oats is considerably below an average one, in regard to 
quantity, and that Wheat, in particular, is even still more inferior in 
quality. But so large an importation, at this time, can have no 
other effects than to prevent such an attention to economy as the 
stock on hand may be found to require; and, by bringing ruin upon 
our own farmers, to.sink the nation again into that state of depend- 
ence from which it has been raised by the skilful application of their 
capital and industry. 

The laws which authorise this measure are the subject of complaint 
with all candid and well-informed men; excepting perhaps the few 
who, wrapt up in their arrogant pretensions to enlarged views of 
general policy, refuse to open their eyes to the objects around them, 
and to measure their anticipations of the future by the. lessons of past 
experience. Nothing can be more certain than that Grain cannot be 
raised in Britain, at the present prices, even after allowing for every 
practicable sacrifice of interest on the part of landholders and farm- 
ers. ‘The growth must therefore be diminished as much as possible ; 
and, long before the fall of price can have time to produce any cor- 
responding effect upon the wages of labour, and other charges of 
cultivation, we shall be again at the mercy of foreigners ;—compel- 
led, as heretofore, to pay them the price of necessity, and to.submit 
to such duties as their sovereigns may be pleased to impose. Iu such 
circumstances, it is evident wages cannot possibly be reduced at all ; 
unless, and that only for a short time, by a great diminution in the 
demand for labour—an effect which the ruin of our agriculture will 
indeed very materially promote. The first and most obvious conse- 
quence of the present low prices is, to discourage cultivation ; the next 
may be some little decline in the price of both agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing labour ;—but the cheapness of corn can have no effect 
upon taxes and most other charges; and before it has produced any 
very sensible effect even upon wages, the alleged relation between 
the price of corn and labour will be interrupted by a-scanty supply 
of home-grown corn, and the inevitable recurrence of scarcity and 
dearth when we come again to depend on importation. Afier this, 
wages, instead of continuing to fall, must either rise to their former 
level, or the labourer must have recourse to the poor-rates. All 
that can be saved to the British corn-grower, by any possible fall in 
the rate of wages, must be quite inconsidérable, while all other 
charges remain as at present ; and before a reduction in the price of 
grain can operate, through the medium of labour, on the price of all 
other commodities—upon ‘taxes and several other charges it can 
never operate at all—the capital now employed in agriculture will ~ 
be annihilated, or forced into other employments. 
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SCOTLAND. | 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Sixce the date of last Report, the weather has been, on the whole, 
uncommonly fine (with some trifling exceptions); and the crop is 
now almost all secured in better condition than usual in so late a 
season. * 

Oats, our staple commodity, are deficient in straw, but will prove 
fine grain in the early districts; and the return is not expected to 
be below an average. In the late and midland districts, they are 
touch mixed with greens, and will not prove fine grain; but the 
bulk in these places is great, and the pg will compensate for 
any deficiency in quality, besides’ affording the means of keeping 
on a large stock of cattle in fine condition ; an ‘objéct, in this coun- 
ty, of the utmost importance— Bear and Barley may be estimated 
rather above than below an average, both as to*quaritity dnd quali- 
ty; and would be early ready for shipment, should arly market ap- 
pear for it— Wheat, of which there is but little raised“in the coun- 
ty, although inferior to last year’s produce, is a better crop than ahy 
of the two preceding years, and is most probably an average fiilly 
for the county, neither our soil’nor climate being very favourable 
for this valuable species of grain. / 

ips appear uncommonly full in‘ the fields, but’ are not welt 
rooted. As the ficlds are however full, and our Oat-sttaw remark- 
ably fine, our stock will be brought forward to thé‘grass, in alt 
probability, in excellent condition.— Potatoes are excellent in quali- 
ty ; and although the produce wilt not be nearly equal to last year, 
yet we cannot estimate the crop below an average; and as an unusu- 
ally large breadth was planted with this valuable root, we shall'have 
abundance for the supply of the county. 

As our corn-market almost entirely depends on export, we do not 
expect prices to be fixed so early in the season; and except what 
is wanted for the supply of the Aberdeen market, (where Oats are 
selling at 17s. to 22s.; Bear and Barley at 23s. to 25s. ; Wheat 25s. 
to $0s.; and new Oatmeal at 18s. to 2ls.), nothing is doing in the 
trade ; and the prospect to the Corn-farmer never was more discour- 
aging. A new Corn-market has been established at Aberdeen ; an 
institution mach wanted, and which is expected to be attended with 
beneficial consequences to that part of the county. — 

Since the begmning of September, Cattle-markets have been gra- 
dually on the advance, and are now from 10 to 12 per cent. better 
than in August; and all sorts meet with a ready sale, which will re- 
fund to the grazier a proportion of the heavy losses which he ex- 
perienced in the early part of the season. Dairy produce has, since 
the same period, advanced 15 to 25 per cent. No material alteration 
has yet taken place in the price of labour. ——27th Oct. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 
Tue crops of grain have turned out confiderably worfe than was exe 
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pected, in confequencé of different caufes, efpecially the want of fun 
and heat. Oats are not only thinner and fhorter, but the grain is light- 
er than was fuppofed.” Barley, ripening with lefs time than other kinds 
of grain,’ has turned out better in quality, and more abundant in pro- 
portion. ‘Wheat is generally a very inferior crop—far below what it 
feemed to promife before cutting—the grain being commonly {mall, and 
in many places extremely fo. Whatever may be the effects in other 
places, the prices muft naturally begin to look upward in this diftri&. 
There has been-a great deal of wet weather in this quarter; and the 
vidtual has been got in with fome difficulty, and not always in the beft 
erder, which mult have-a further bad effet. The Potatoe-lands intend- 
ed for wheat, are only in the procefs of clearing; and little of that grain 
has yet been fown, except on the plain fallows, which, in the light 
foils of this diftri€t, are of fmall extent. 

Prices‘of Corn have fearcely advanced, the quality being inferior in 
the famples yet’produced. Sheep continue in demand; and the prices 
of Cattlt, which’ had fallen faddenly and greatly, have again fuddenly 
ftarted. It feems very doubtful whether the new-let farms can be held 
or not, as there is not one circumftancé to encourage the tenants, except 
the recovering prices of cattle. —_—29th Oct. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tre weather cleared up on the laft week of Auguft, and continued re- 
markably good till theoth of October, with fome days of the ftrongeft heat 
that has been felt'this feafon; fo that the crops of all kinds were brought 
forward to the fickle,and the harveft was much earlier than expected at thie 
date of laft Report. By the oth of OGober, a great deal of, grain was cut 
and carried to the barn-yard in excellent order; but in the higher parts of 
the county (where much more grain is now raifed than formerly), there 
was a great deal to do, and the thearing is yet fcarcely finifhed. An 
immenfe quantity is ftill in the field in no good condition ; and the lofs 
to the farmer will be confiderable, unlefs the weather foon clears up. 
On the morning of the gth, a fevere froft hurt the ftanding corn; and 
fince the 12th, there has fcarcely been one dry day. The feafon is fo 
mild, that the currant-buthes are putting forth frefh buds. The Wheat 
erop is far below an average, and very different in quality from former 
years ;_yet felling fo low as 278. and 30s. per boll, which is far ftom 
paying the hufbandman. There is not nearly the fame breadth of 
ground fown this feafon as in former years. Oats, on {trong moitt land, 
are a good crop ; but on light ground, or on ground not'tn high condi- 
tion, very fhort of ftraw; fo that, with the bad hay crop, a fcarcity of 
fodder is looked for, Oats produce well in the mill, - Peas and Beans. 
are a good crop. Potatoes good in quality, but in quantity net nearly 
equal to laft year. Old Oatmeal fells from 208. to 20s. 6d.; New 
from 228. to 228. 6d. per boll. Sweet Milk Cheefe at from rzs. to 
138. per ftone of twenty ounces to the pound, is in demand, and. not: 
plenty, the dairies not having been produétive. Beef from 7d. to 18.;° 
Matton from 6d. to 10d. per Jib. fame weight. Black Cattle have been 
little in demand this feafon, and the: prices low; “but they ave looking 
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up. Sheep abont laft year’s prices; Horfes much fallen; Wool never 
fo bigh as now. Grazing this year has been a bad fpeculation. The 
pattures were never good through the whole feafon, The rain that fell 
in Auguft-was accompanied with cold weather ; fo that the fecond cut- 
ting of Clover never got its ufual length. I never faw the paftures fo 
bad in the end of September as this year. Perhaps the roots were too 
much chilled by the fevere froft in winter, followed by the barren 
drought in May and June. Even the foreft trees have not made this 
feafon much more than half their ufual growth. What with the low 
price of grain, and the badnefs of the paftures, this is not the moft 
cheering feafon for the farmer.—— October 26th. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last Report, the weather proved uncommonly 
favourable for bringing to maturity the different crops of grain, and 
pushing on the harvest several weeks earlier than could be look- 
ed for. The work became pretty general about the beginning of 
September, and was carried on almost without interruption till a- 
bout the 6th instant, when we experienced several days of boisterous 
sort of weather, accompanied with violent hail-showers and heavy 
falls of rain. In some of the late districts of the county, where 
harvesting had been longer in commencing, some partial losses have 
been sustained by the shake, particularly with Potato-Oats; but: in 
the earlier situations, the crop was all cut down, and is now safely 
ingathered. ‘The weather has since been a good deal-unsettled; and 
although tlie cutting may be very generally coneluded, there still 
remains a good deal in the field in the interior of the county. The 
stack-yards appear to be considerably under the usual bulk; and the 
failure has principally been with the Oats, being thin upon the 
ground ; but they are like to give a pretty fair return. The Barley, 
-or rather Bear, is of great bulk, and of excellent quality. What 
Wheat we have, appears to be free of disease, and well filled: Peas 
and Beans are now so little sown, as scarcely to be taken into ac- 
count. ‘Taking matters on the great scale, the produce of this year 
may be rated as equal to a full average; notwithstanding a gréat 
deal of unequal growth being prevalent amongst the different crops, 
in consequence of the excessive drought in the eatly part of ‘the 
season, which no doubt must diminish the quantity of marketable 
grain. Cattle have fortunately been in more demand for some 
week's past, M@hd prices a little advanced, from 15 to 20 per cent. dn 
good stock. The loss by grazing will at least amount to the rent 
of the pastures. The remaining stock will now have plenty of stub- 
sistence, as Turnips have improved, so as to equal an average crop ; 
and the straw will be good and nourishing. Potatoes turn out to be 
a deficient crop, which is generally the case here when of a late 
growth. As to sales of grain. there is but little thrashed; and few 
of the merchants have begun to speculate, having but poor e1icour- 
agement, no doubt, from the transactions of last year. How the 
farmer can go on, under present circumstances, is rather mysteri- 
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ous.—In the price of labour, there has never yet been any reduc- 

tion ; and a heavy war-taxation is still levied with the utmost rigour. 

Notwithstanding all these expenses he is still loaded with, the pro- 

duce of the farm is reduced to g price it cannot be raised at.—But- 

eher meat sells at Gd. and 7d. per lib. of 16 ounces Dutch.—— 

23d Oct. . 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue, weather, since the date of last Repart, has been such as to 
silence every complaint on that head. Ftom the beginning to the 
25th of August, the most genial showers, uniformly accompanied 
and followed with heat, rapidly advanced all kinds of grain towards 
maturity, and, in proportion, flattered the prospects of the farmer, 
who, in consequence of the cold and drought which preceded the 
middie of July, had indulged himself in despondency. From that 
time till the 20th of September, there was not a shower, nor wind 
to injure the freest kind of grain ; not a broken day till almost every 
field in the county was cut down, and the produce safely lodged in 
the barn-yard.. Harvest, which commenced on the 20th of August 
on Tweedside, was general through the coon from the 6th to 
the 10th of September, and was concluded in from 18 to 24 days. 


Shearers who were hired for the harvest, had, the men, from 14s. 6d. 
to 16s., and. women, from 13s. 6d. to 15s, per week. Those who 
were hired from week to week, had, for one week in the most anxious 
period of harvest, from I8s. to 20s., the shearer’s dinner-loaf $d., 
and his ale from.2d. to 2}d..a bottle. Wheat and Barley are, in ge- 


neral, a full crop;. but rather short of last year in quality. Oats 
ficient about one-thirdia bulk. Peas a full and prolific crop.. Wheat, 
of the present, crop, has sold from 45s. to 50s. ; Barley, from 24s. 
to 26s.; Oats, 19s. to 21s. 6d. ; Peas, 32s. to 36s. per boll of 6 
Winchester bushels, Oats give 8 and 8} stone Dutch per boll, and 
pay dues, % ¢. the one-and-twensieth part. Oatmeal from 37s. to 
4\s. per load; sold in retail at 2s.6d. per stone. Barley-meal, 2s. 2d.—. 
Potatoes are of excellent quality, and are nearly all taken up; but 
do not reach the bulk of ordinary yeats.. In Danse fair, August 26th, 
there was a fine show of cattle. Fat sold readily from 9s. 6d. to 10s. 
per Dutch stone, sinking offals. Milk Cows were in demand at high 
ices. Lean stock dull sale, and more than one’half of the grass 
on.those bought in the spring. At Earlston, on the third Thurs- 
day of Oétober, there was a good show. Fat from 10s. to 10s. 6d., 
sinking the offal. _ Lean were in demand at ep linge 25 per cent. 
above some preceding markets in the vicinity. ' ‘Fat cannot be 
got just now under 10s. 6d. Retail priees of Beef and Mutton from 
7d. to 8d.-per lib, Cheviot Draught Ewes have sold from 173. to 
23s. Gd. ; and some superior parcels have reached 25s. Wedders a- 
bout the same... Leicester’ Ewes and Dinmonts from 38s. to 46s,— 
Turnips, which were the only species of crop that was injured by 
shis uncommonly fine quarter, are deficient in bulk, are in demand, 
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and let readily from 5?. to 6/. per English acre, and are rather om the 
advance, 
__ The Border Agricultural Society, which met at Kelso on Wednes- 
day the 14th of September, awarded their first premium of 31/. 10s. 
to William Robertson, Esq. of Ladykirk, for the best-Ram of the 
Leicester breed. The same gentleman had the first premium at the 
T weedside show at Coldstream, on Monday the 24th current—For the: 
best Cow, seven guineas ; for the best aged Tup, seven guineas ; for 
the second best, five guineas. A’ pen of excellent Ewes, belonging 
to Mr Brown, Whitsomehill, which were presented at Kelso, though 
they did not gain the premium, were much admired. He exhibited 
the best pen of 5 Ewes at the Tweedside show on the 24th current, and 
received the premium of seven guineas, Mr Abraham Wilson, Eding- 
ton-Mains, for the best Shearling Tup, seven guineas. - Richard Allan, 
shepherd to Mr John Fairbairn, Halyburton, received a premium of 
three guineas. He had under his charge 20 score of Highland Ewes, 
of 2, $ and 4 years old, and weaned and reared 20 score and $ lambs, 
and nota lamb died from lambing to weaning time.—Oct. 28. 
Letter from Berwickshire, October 29th 
~ Since the date of the last Report from this county; the weather 
has been uncommonly fine for every field operation ; of course, the 
fallows have been finished in good style, and the Wheat-seed was 
mostly put in by the beginning of this month, in a drier state than 
for some years past. But the occasional showers since the 11th of 
the month, have prevented any material injury from being sustained 
by thé drought, (which upon heavy clay was apprehended); and 
the braird is now looking very well. 

The harvest has not been so late as it once was thought it would 
be, as the whole of the crop (except Beans) in the low part of the 
county was cut down by the first of this month, and put into the 
stack-yard without ever getting a Shower. In Lammermuir there is 
still a little out, but very trifling. 

The Wheat and Barley crops, with ‘a few exceptions, are an aver- 
age. The Oats, in general, are deficient in straw ; buton accountof 
the’ fire weather for ripening, they are not so much deficient in corn 
as was apprehended at one time; but still far short of last year. 
Peas and Beans (of which few are sown) are a fair crop. 

As the corn ¢ame very fast on about the second and third week of 
September, and the number of shearers being insufficient for the de- 
mand, the wages were higher than usual, being from 15s. to 18s. 
per week, , 

The price of grain has not fluctuated much since the date of last 
Report ; Wheat being, in Berwick market this day, from 44s. to 
48s.; Barley, 25s. ; Oats, 20s. to 22s. 

Both Fat and Lean Cattle are selling better than was expected two 
tpotiths ago. The demand for Draft Eweshas been very good. ‘Those 
of the’ Leicester breed brought from 40s. ta 42si, few of whieh are 


left unsold. 
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The Turnips have suffered greatly by the drought in some places ; 
and ‘unless the weather continue mild for a few weeks to come, they 
will fall short of an average crop. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue Report of the crop must be unfavourable.—Wheat is parti- 
cularly deficient, being quite small, and shriveled so much; that the 
ordinary grain of this year is little superior to the weak of the last. 
Very little or no disease was perceptible on the straw. The failure 
must therefore be attributed to the wet and windy weather which 
prevailed at the period when the crop was in flower. Oats, in general, 
are not well filled, Potato Oats excepted. These are said to meal a 
fair average: other Oats are much below it. Barley is most abund- 
ant; but it’ is suspected that, like the others, it will prove rather 
light in the grain: — 

Turnips are much more regular than they are usually to be seen in 
this county, but have not attained their full size; owing, probably, 
to the coldness of the season. 

Potatoes may be stated as an average crop: Many farmers; an- 
xious to have theit’ Wheat sown eatly, have already taken them up; 
though’the weather has been very unsuitable for these operations. 

The ‘season in the end of July and beginning of August was wet 
and cold; but cleared on the 24th of the last namied month, after an 
uficommonly heavy fall of rain on the 23d. It then continued excel- 
lent through the greater part of the harvest; most of the crops in 
the low part of the county having been cut and stacked without the 
interruption of a single wet day. In higher situations, however, 
stooks are still to be seen, thoroughly drenched with the rains which 
have fallen sitce the 10th of the present month. : 

_ “The Cattle markets, so low and so dull through the summer, have 
at this time experienced a comsiderable and rapid rise ; but it is com- 
monly apprehended that this will not be permanent. Beef and Mut- 

‘ton have not at all declined in value through the season: The wages 
of labouring people are as high as ever. Good Ploughmen ate e- 
qually so. Inferior are rather lower. Old Wheat is at 10s.; New 
Barley at 4s. 6d. ; Old Oats at 3s. 6d: the bushel: Oatmeal at 2s. 6d. 
the stoné. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report: 

As to the present crop, so far as it has been tried, it may bé'sup- 
posed fully an average one; the Wheat bulky, and generally of good 
quality, but! not quite equal to last year. The Barley generally also 
bulky, and of fine quality. ‘The Oats remarkably short in the'straw, 
and rather thin upon the nd ; and in this there will be a gteater 
deficiency, compared with last yeat’s crop, than in any other species 
of grain. The quantity of Straw will not be much more'than whalf 
of frat year’s; but still the Oats had a good ear; were all Well ri- 

ened, and suffered no damage of any kind; and, so’ far as trials 
avé been made, when thra aie number of bolls are much 
. Li2 
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greater than could be expected from the diminutive bulk of the Oat- 
stacks ; but the quantity of Meal per boll, it is sapposed, will rather 
fall short of last year, which was one of the best ever known. 

Potatoes are only now taking up in perfect order; the quantity 
per aere not equal to last year, but the quality excellent. Turnips 
may be reckoned below an average crop. Although some fields are 
:wery fine, others, from the causes mentioned in last Report, are very 
indifferent. The Yellow Turnip, and the Swedish or Ruta Baga, ap- 
pear inferior, and have suffered more than the common kind. Flax 
has proved a better crop than could have been expected in July last.- 

Grazing has been a very unprofitable concern; and a further fall 
in the rent of Grass-enclosures is certain to happen next spring. 

By the vigorous exertion of: the farmer, and the excellent culture 
bestowed, the public are again in possession of Grain, independent 
of the very large reversion of last year’s crop, fully adequate to sup- 
ply the consumption of the kingdom; and what, it may be asked, is 
likely to be the treatment the farmer is to meet with in return? 

An. immense quantity. of Foreiga Grain pouring into the British 
market, by means of which, the farmer’s produce, raised with much 
care and expense, remains a upon his hand—the market con- 
tinually glutted—and a ready sale to be found for no one article. 
Nothing could be contrived more completely to depress agricultural 
exertion, and, in consequence, to lessen the quantity of victual rais- 
ed within the kingdom, and to bring on, first, a scarcity, and again, 
very high prices, which no importation will ever of itself be able to 
reduce. The petitioners for importation will have causé to mourn 
their own folly in contributing to support the foreign farmer, and 
depressing those of their own country, at the period when the latter, 
by extraordinary efforts, had given ample proof that the United 
Kingdoms are really independent, and require no foreign supply of 
grain whatever, and that too, when nothing more was necessary to 
continue the nation in that enviable state of independence, than mere- 
ly to prefer our own produce, to protect the farmer, and to secure 
him a ready market at a very moderate price. And, surely, 40s. per 
boll for Wheat, 30s. for Barley, and 22s. for Oats, is nos more than 
necessary to repay the expense of raising Grain; and these rates are 
not more than labourers of every description can well afford to pay 
from their present rate of wages.——27th Oct. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue first annual show of cattle, and implements of husbandry, 
and competition for the premiums offered by the Eastern Forfar- 
shire Farming Aseuciation, was held on Trinity Muir, near Brechin, 
on Wednesday the 10th of August uit, The Members of the So- 
eiety were distinguished from the numerous spectators, by wearing” 
a particular uniform. In awarding the premiums, the skill and im- 
partiality of the Judges, met the unqualified approbation of all pre- 
sent. An enumeration of particulars.would exceed the limits allot- 
ted te this Report. It may be only necessary to state, that there 
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were 24 premioms awarded,—varying from 7 guineas to 1 guinea, 
aceording to the respective merits of the articles competing. Of 
these,'-7 were grantetl for the best Cows and Stots; 9 for the best 
Brood. Mares and young Horses; 1 for the best Breeding Sow ; and 
7 for the best Carts, Ploughs, and other Implements of Husbandry. 

Among the implements, a premium of 7 guineas was awarded te 
Mr Janies Davidson, at Monifieth, inventor and maker, for a ma- 
chine which ploughs, sows and finishes, two drills of turnips at the 
same time. 

The show and distribution of premiums being finished, the Mem- 
bers adjourned to the Town-Hall of Brechin, where a numerous and 
a respectable list of new members were added to the Society, by bal- 
lot. They also resolved to give good encouragement to a skilful Ve- 
terinary Surgeon, to settle within their bounds ; or to assist in pro+ 
moting the education of any young man of ability, who should be- 
take himself to that branch of the medical art. After which, above 
80 Members, together with several amateurs from other districts, 
dined at the Swan Inn, Peter Arkley of Duninald, Egq. in the 
Chair ; and the evening was passed with the utmost hilarity. 

As this Association has commenced its eperations in‘ very splen- 
did style; so it has roused much expectation of the great benefit 
likely to result from exciting emulation, and from attracting a more 
vigorous attention towards every thing connected with rural improve- 
ment. 

During great part of the month of August, and first week ef Sep- 
tember, excessive rains prevailed, with frequent explosions of thun- 
der, and hazy weather, which intercepted the sun’s rays. After 
this, we enjoyed a tract of very favourable weather, until the be- 
ginning of Octeber, when it again became irregular, heavy rains 
and sunshine succeeding alternately. During the whole quarter, we 
have had frequent imroads of nightly frosts, which sometimes conti- 
nued during the day. These occasioned a premature destruction: 
of the potate-stems, especially of those situated near epouty or mar- 
shy grounds. For the moisture exhaled from such wet places dur- 
ing the day, is precipitated in hoar-frost during the night, and -ef- 
fects the destruction of the potato-stems. It is probable that other 
plants would also suffer ; but the injury done to them is not so evi- 
dent te the eye. We conceive it would be a great improvement 
in rural policy, were authorities constituted in every district, with. 
power fo compel the effectual drainage of all marshy places which, 
are situated amidst cultwated lands. They might also insist.upon. 
the eradication of thistles, and all weeds with winged seeds, to pre- 
vent: them from infesting the neighbouring lands. Moles, too, and 
all other vermin which destroy the crops, might fall under their cog- 
nizanee.. . 

A few patches of Barley began to be cut down about the begin- 
ning of September ; but it was the middle of that month before the 
harvest became general. From the apprehension of shaking winds, 
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and heavy rains, much corn was cut before it was fully ees and the 
expense of threaving, that is, the price of cutting 24 sheaves, was 
considerably higher than it was in former years. This might be 
partly owing to the full employment all hands now find in manu- 
factures, as well as to the great and sudden demand for harvest la- 
bour. This circumstance induced many to cut with the scythe, in 
the English mode; but whether this has proved more advantageous 
than the sickle, is not yet ascertained. Much still remains uncut 
in the higher districts ; and even in the lower districts, some patches 
are yet standing, and considerable quantities are still in the fields. 
To offer any opinion concerning the comparative value of the 
different crops, would be rather premature, as much of last year’s 
produce is still on hand; and very little of this year’s produce has 
yet been sent to the mill. Much of the wheat was laid by heavy 
rains at the flowering and filling seasons; much of it suffered by 
mildew ; and, in some cases, it exhibits an uncommon proportion of 
smutty ears. It may therefore be stated, in general, as very in- 
ferior, both in quantity and quality, to the wheat crop of last year. 
Beans and Peas, in the lower part of the county, also suffered from 
mildew, and are below an average? Oats are reckoned an average 
crop, in respect of quantity of grain; but such as have been tried, 
have not been found to meal so well as usual; and their straw is un- 


commonty deficient. Barley is reckoned the best of our crops, both 
in quantity and quality; and may be stated at a full average. Pota- 
toes seem rather deficient in size and quantity ; but are of good qua- 
lity. But as a great proportion of them are yet in the ground, it is 
too soon to offer any opinion concerning them. As the Turnips were, 
very late in starting, excepting in very favourable spots, their bulbs 


have not attained their usual size. 
now to be checked by frosts. 

This season proved highly favourable for working the naked fal- 
lows; and the winter wheats exhibit a very lively and vigorous braird. 

Owing to the scantiness of pasture, and the foreboded scarcity of 
winter provender, lean cattle have long been a drug, and hardly 
saleable. But fat beasts have always been in demand, and, contra- 
ry to what usually happens at this season, are now rising in price.— 
Horses, whose value was much depressed at the conclusion of the 
war, are also rising in value. 

Here follow prices in the Dundee Market of October 21st-— Wheat, 
per boll, 33s. to $8s.; Barley, 24s. to 26s.; Potato-Oats, 22s. 
to 24s.; Common Ditto, 19s. to 2ls.; Peas and Beans, 18s. to 
20s. — Retail Prices—Oatmeal, per peck, Is. 4d.; Bariey and Peas, 
ditto, 1ld.; Potatoes, 11d. to ls. 2d.; Beef, per lib., 6d. to 7d.; 
Mutton, 5d. and 6d.; Veal, Lamb, and Pork, 6d. and 7d.; But- 
ter, Is. 6d. to 1s. 8d.; Eggs, per dozen, lld. to 1s.; Quartern 
Loaf, 11d. 

It may be observed, that very little of the new crop has yet been 
brought to market; and the prices offered for a few samples of new 


Their farther enlargement seems 
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Wheat, are considerably below what is above stated. This indicates 
the opinion entertained of the inferiority of the New Wheat to the 
Old ; and that the former is not likely to be saleable, until the latter 
be exhausted. ——25th October. 
Letter from Glasgow, 28th October. 

- From the beginning of August, till within a few days ago, the 
weather continued uncommonly favourable for ripening, cutting down, 
and securing the crop. Even the Wheat, which was generally be- 
lieved to be past recovery, underwent considerable improvement ; 
and in the barn has turned out much better than could reasonably 
have been expected, even from its improved appearance in the field. 
Still, however, it comes very far short of an average. Oats, al- 
though they filled and ripened extremely well, and were got into 
the barn-yard, without having received the slightest injury, either 
from rain or shaking winds, will prove deficient in quanuty, ow- 
ing to the thinness of the plants upon the ground. But this defi- 
ciency will be in some measure supplied by the excellence of the qua- 
lity. Barley has turned out a very fine crop; as have also Beans 
and Peas. The digging of Potatoes, which in this neighourhood 
employs a vast number of hands for three or four weeks every har- 
vest, is now nearly over. These have not turned out so numerous 
as in some former years; but, in quality, they have seldom been e- 
qualled, perhaps never excelled. ‘The sowing of Wheat on Potato- 
land has been suspended for a few days past, on account of the rainy 
weather; that on summer-fallow ground is now finished; and in 
some fields, a very fine braird has already made its appearance. 

Since the date of last Report, only 17,923 bolls of Irish Oats, 8586 
quarters of Wheat, 650quarters of Barley, and 3180 bagsof Flour, to- 
gether with a few cargoes of English Oats, have been brought into this 
market. But notwithstanding these limited importations, and the 
failure which has taken place in the general crop, our market conti- 
nues plentifully supplied, and prices moderate. Owing to the low- 
ness of the prices, the consumpt is great; and unless our foreign 
supplies through winter be extensive, it is highly probable that, be- 
fore the commencement of the spring, the price ot every description 
of grain will experience a considerable advance 


Present State of the Glasgow Market. 

Wheat, Foreign, - 38s. to 40s. 
British, old - 36s. - ion per boll of 240 lib. 

Ditto, new - 30s.— 34s. 
Barley, English, new - 343. — 36s. 
Scotch do. + 30s.— 32s. 
Oats, Old « 6 “SOs a Zs. 
New -" + 4s. — 26s. 


{ Stirlingshire measure. 


} per boll of 264 lib. 
een a =| a at per boll of 140 lib. 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 
Witn the exception of a few showers about the first ten days of 
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August, the weather has been dry since last Report. The weather 
broke about three weeks ago; and there has scarcely been one dry 
day from end to end since. The Hay crop was secured in very fine 
condition ; but isin general light. Thesummer-fallows were wrought 
in great perfection. The farmer's attention is at present turned to 
the Wheat-seed ; but every one is at a loss what grain to prefer sow- 
ing to meet his demands, the price is so low ; and there is no demand 
for grain of any description, while the expense of cultivation is not 
in the least diminished. Wheat is a full crop; so is Barley. Oats 
are below an average. Potatoes are good in quality, but deficient in 
bolle to the acre. The harvest commenced about the second week 
in August, and was concluded about the middle of September in 
the Low country, and about the first of October in the Highlands, 
with very few exceptions. The grain is excellent, never having re- 
ceived a drop of rain from the commencement to the conclusion of 
‘the harvest. 30s. to ‘35s. is offered for Barley upon credit, the risk 
of which is great: no price for any other grain. Potatoes 12s. to 
14s. per boll of eight barley firlots. Qatmeal 24s. to 27s. per boll. 

Beef 4d. to 6d. per lib., with a dull sale—26th Oct. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

' Wuear appears rather deficient of last year’s bulk, and greatly 
inferior in quality; and what was considered, in the early stages of 
its growth, as avery promising crop, has turned out in many instan- 
ces 2 most unproductive one. But Oats are by far the most defective 
crop; though it is expected they will yield well to the bulk, and 
the quality seems middling. Thick moist soils, and late sowing, ap- 
pear to have produced the fullest crop of Oats this season. Those 
grown on land of a contrary description, especially after lea, are 
miserably short and small in the straw; therefore a good deal of at- 
tention will be requisite in spreading such close and equal. to the 
rollers of the thrashing-machine, otherwise part of the grain will in- 
evitably go off with the straw. Barley will still hold out to the opi- 
nion formerly given of it as to quantity, and the quality, in general, 
seems pretty good ; although, in several instances, it is inferior in dif- 
ferent respects to that of last year. Those who still adhere to that 
old disadvantageous method of cross-cropping, which for many cen- 
turies was the only system of farm-management with our ancestors, 
often find difficulty in preserving their Burley-crops clean, when 
sown on land that carried Potato-Oats the preceding season. 

Turnip fields,’ though much improved within these six or seven 
weeks, are still open, unequal, and in many cases a poor crop. Po- 
tatoes merit a somewhat different character, being by no means bad. 
The young Wheats look tolerably well; but the extent of ground 
under this infant crop seems, in some parts.of the county, consider- 
ably short of last year. However, upon the whole, no scarcity need 
be apprehended, so long as we continue to receive such handsome 
importations from our Continental friends. Sown grasses appear 
well planted, and healthy; but the pastures have afforded compa- 
ratively little food this season. 
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The sales of New Grain are so limited, that prices: are not worth 
quoting. Barley is the only article seemingly to be in reqaest. The 
demand for Cattle, sasticehest those of good quality, has increased: 
within these few weeks ; and beasts of this description are taken off 
at fair prices, which is a lucky circumstance for the farmer, as wins 
ter maintenance seems rather short than otherwise. This anexpect- 
ed ray of hope has just arrived in time, to remove in part the de- 
spondency of the grazier. 26th Oct. ? 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tue three first weeks of August, and the three last of October, 
‘were rainy, or moist weather, with very few intervals of sanshine.: 
During the latter period, the rains were often copious and long: 
continued; so that at the date of this, the earth is more completely 
saturated with moisture than it has been at any time for two years 
past. As the intervening period, however, comprehending ‘nearly 
‘the whole of the reaping season, was remarkably fine weather, con-" 
sisting of fresh though moderate gales, and bright sunshine, we may 
reckon that, upon the whole, a better harvest has been rarely known. 
Reaping had scarcely commenced, in the earliest part of the district, 
when the weather cleared up; and, with the exception of small 
patches on late farms, the crop was every where gathered ‘into the 
barn-yard before the fine weather terminated. The whole quarter 
has been highly favourable to vegetation ; and it deserves to be no- 
ticed, as a very remarkable circumstance, that pastures are’ more 
fresh and luxuriant at the end of the autumnal quarter than they 
were at the beginning of it. ’ 

Notwithstanding the exceilent harvest, the crops cannot be stated 
as abundant. Wheat, in particular, is a very failing crop. Even on, 
clayey, and other strong coila, where it had once promised well, ow. 
ing to the constant cloudy and moist weather which prevailed, from 
the time it was in bloom till it reached maturity, the ear is rarely’ 
well filled ; and, of course, it may be stated as deficient in quantity, 
and still more in quality. On light lands, it will not in general a- 
mount to more than one half of an average crop. Smut and mildew 
have also partially prevailed. Barley has not been unproductive, 
and the quality is good ; but the extent sown is less than in former” 
years. Oats are more bulky than was once expected, and the straw 
is excelient ; but in general the ears are light : and both on the barn: 
floor and at the mill, will, it is feared, very generally disappoint the 
farmer’s expectation. ‘These we also state under an average. 

Turnips have a promising appearance, and Potatoes are a fair 
crop; but on wet lands, or where late in coming te maturity, have 
been much injured in quality from the late rains, and from one or 
two frosty nights preceding them, which destroyed all the stems. 

Prices in the district may be stated as follows :—Wheat from 6s. 
to 8s. 6d. ; Barley 4s. 6d. ; Potatoe-Oats 3s. ; Common Oats 2s. Gd. +" 
Oatmeal 2s. 6d. per bushel. These, however, are merely nominal, 
or only for small quantities for immediate consumption. Little bu: 
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siness is yet done by the grain-dealers ; and the prices, I believe, 
not accurately specified, 

Even with a small advance, (and a large one is not expected), 
farmers who depend chiefly on grain for payment of their rents, will, 
on balancing the profit and loss account, find, it is feared, a eonsider- 
able deficit. on the side of the Jatter. It is not now, as was the case 
jn former years, when a scanty produce was usually compensated to 
the farmer by an increased demand, and corresponding advance of 
price. Whilst importation remains unrestricted, or what is nearly 
the same thing, is allowed in terms of the present Corn-Law, it is 
impossible that the farmer, with the best exertions of skill, economy, 
and industry, can indemnify himself, from the produce of a tillage 
farm, for rent and other necessary expenses, (setting aside profit al- 
together), for a series of years, when even ina year of plenty, as 
the preceding one certainly has been, and.with prices.as good as at 
present, most farmers complained, and we believe with good reason, 
that such prices were not adequate to make a fair return. The spirit 
of improvement in this district is not yet extinguished ; but it must 
unavoidably decline with the diminution of farmers’ capital. Their 
last resource, before they are themselves reduced to beggary, always 
is, to beggar their farms as much as possible, to support a little long- 
er their declining credit. These things demand attention from pro- 
prietors of land, and from the Legislature ; as evils may often be 
prevented which cannot be remedied. 

One of these sudden fluctuations, which are by no means uncom- 
mon, has recently occurred in the Cattle-market. A great depres- 
sion of price, and nearly a total stagnation in the business, had taken 
place for several months. Lately, however, the demand has been 
brisk ; and prices, of course, have considerably advanced. - The sea- 
son throughout has been favourable to all storemasters in the moun- 
tainous district. Prices of Sheep and Wool have been uniformly 
good; and we have not heard of any serious losses from rot, or o- 
therwise, in consequence of the severity of last winter, Owing to 
better management, this malady, which, after severe seasons, was so 
destructive formerly on many farms, is now but very partially known. 

Butcher markets have been well supplied ; prices varying from 6d. 
to 7d..per lib. avoirdupois. It may appear a little remarkable, that 
notwithstanding the great fluctuation in the prices of lean cattle, 
butchermeat has remained the same for twelve months past. 

Oct. 28. 
Letter from a Correspondent, near Langholm, 27th October. 

Veny few seasons have terminated more favourably for the in- 
terests of the busbandman, than the harvest which has just been 
finished. In consequence of a long course of favourable weather 
during the weeks of harvest, the crops have, in almost every instance 
through this district, been reaped, and got in, in the best style. 
‘Though inferior in bulk to. those of last year, and in quantity of 
grain, the quality is in general good.—Barley may be stated as fully 

° 
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equal to an average crop.—Oats have been generally short in the 
straw.—Peas may likewise be esteemed a fair crop.—Turnips are not 
in general such a weighty crop as usual, although the seed-time was 
favourable.—Potatoes have been more unequal through this district, 
than any other produce of the farm. In most places they may be 
considered. as something like an average crop, though in several in- 
stances they are much inferior both in quantity and quality. The 
prices of grain have been pretty steady during the season. The 
prices of stock, both of Sheep and Black Cattle, had declined very 
considerably during the summer season ; but the demand for both has 
increased of late, though not got up to last year’s prices. Horses, 
particularly those of inferior quality, are almost unsaleable in our 
markets at this time-—The Wool buyers seemed to be very shy at 
the commencement of the season ; but they are now purchasing that 
article more freely, and at advanced prices.—We have had some 
heavy rains very lately, which -have rather retarded the field opera- 
tions, but which have improved the pastures, (though rather too 
late), which have been less productive than usual during the summer 
months. 


: East Lothian Quarterly Report. 
Axsovut the beginning of the quarter, the general appearance of 
the crop was rather later than usual; and the state of the atmosphere 
immediately preceding the harvest was far from indicating very fa- 


vourable weather for the important labours of that active season.— 
Fortunately, however, the shearing had scarcely commenced, when 
it set in dry ; and from that period till the present moment, has con- 
tinued so mild and favourable, that perhaps the oldest person in the 
district does not recollect so propitious a season. Indeed, for ripen- 
ing, cutting, and gathering in the crop, it was hardly possible to 
be more fayourable. The uncommon heat about the beginning of 
September, had the speedy effect of bringing to full maturity all the 
different grains in every part of the county ; and from the time that 
harvest became general, till almost the whole crop was safe in the 
stack-yard, rain had hardly caused an hour’s interruption, either in 
the shearing or in the carrying home of the produce. 

The crop in the stack-yard is less bulky than usual, perhaps to the 
extent of a fourth part. At the same time, the deficiency is greater 
upon the rich lands along the sea-coast than in the higher district, 
where they suffered less from the want of moisture during the sum- 
mer. However, Wheat yields well to the bulk, and in general may 
be considered as equal to an average in quantity, as also fine in qua- 
lity, many samples weighing from 64 to 66 lib. per firlot; indeed, 
from the uncommon dryness of much of that grain, the weight is 
greater than perhaps was ever before known.—Jarley is likewise a 
fair crop, and of fine quality.—Peas and Beans also promise to turn 
well out; bat very little of these have as yet been thrashed, and they 
are in general deficient in straw——Oats, however, are far below an 
average in quantity ; yet the quality is good, at the same time they 
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are found to yield better in the thrashing, than what their light ap- 
pearance might have led to expect.—Potatoes are tolerably abundant, 
and of very fine quality. 

The very causes which had been so advantageous to the Grain 
ctops, were particularly unfavourable to the Turnips, as well as to 
both the Cutting and Pasture Grasses. The former having made no 
progress during the last six weeks, are in most cases little better than 
half a crop; while few fields of Clover have yielded a second crop 
worth cutting ; and the Potatoes were equally bare during the quar- 
tet as they were throughout the former part of the season. The want 
of Grass, therefore, joined to the dull sales and low prices of both 
Fat Cattle and Sheep, have rendered the grazing a very unprofitable 
concern throughout the whole season. 

Wheat sowing commenced about the end of September ; but many. 
farmers preferred waiting till rain came to soften the stubborn clods, 
and to ensure a speedy as well as a regular braird. And fortunate. 
ly, a very moderate rain about two weeks ago put the fallows into 
the finest condition for receiving the seed, and made the Bean-stub. 
bles also work in the highest style of perfection ; of course, the fay 
greater part of the Wheat is now sown under the most favourable cire, 
cumstances that could be desired. 

The demand for Labourers, during the earlier part of the quarter, 
was considerable, when the common wage was about 2s. 6d. per day, 
And as fewer strangers than usual came into the county for the hars. 
vest, shearers’ wages, for the best part of that season, were 3s. per. 
day, with victuals, for both men and women. The wages of un- 
rharried ploughmen, boarded in the farmer’s house, is from 6/. 6s, 
to 7/. 7s. for the current half year, from the term of Whitsunday 
SS 

Corn markets have been dull throughout the quarter, with the 
prices below what are sufficient to remunerate the farmer who has.q, 
modern rent to pay. In Haddington, last Friday, when Wheat 
advanced about 2s, per boll, that grain, weighing about 64 lib. per. 
firlot, brought 32s. Best samples for mealing, from 34s. to. 36s,, and 
for seed from 37s. to 40s. per boll; but very little at the latter price. 
Oats, yielding from 18 to 19 pecks of meal the boll, from 20s. to. 
22s.; Barley, from 25s. to 27s, ; and Peas and Beans, from 20s, to 
22s. per boll. ‘ Beef and Mutton, from 7d. to 8d. per lib. It still 
remains doubtful whether or not any alteration will be made in the 
Corn Laws ; but if no relief is to be given to the farmers, by raising 
the rates ag which Foreign Corn can be brought into the country, it 
is surely but reasonable, but common justice, that they be taxed ia 
the same manner as the other classes of the community. The Pro-: 
perty-tax, that fertile source of revenue, is levied upon the agri- 
culturist without the most distant reference to hit income, ,When 
that tax was ofiginally laid on, it was declared to be a war-tax ; and 
as we were then actually engaged in hostilities with the powers of 
Europe, the British farmer, by enjoying a preference in his own mar- 
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ket, made a shift to pay the tax, however keenly he may have felt 
the partiality of its principles. Now, however, the case is very dif- 
ferent. Weare at peace with the whole Continent; our ports are glut- 
ted with foreign corn ; and still the Property-taz (what mockery ia 
that title as applied to the farmer, now that the only circumstance 
that rendered it tolerable to him is removed!) is demanded for the 
past, or assessed for the future, with a3 much rigour and importuni- 
ty as if matters: remained the same as when it was first levied. Ie 
now appears pretty clearly, that either the farmer must have better 

2 his grain, or the Government must be satisfied with less 
money by and by. The repeated threats now-a-days necessary to 
bring men forward with the cash, is a tolerable good proof of the 
overburthened state of the tenantry.—Oct. 24h. 

Mid- Lothian Quarterly Report. 

At one period the crop was expected to be late; but a favourable 
change of weather fortunately belied these apprehensions. Harvest 
became general before the last week of August, and advanced so ra- 
pidly, that the crops could not be sufficiently fast cut down. So in- 
ténse was the heat of the sun, that the straw became brittle as if 
kiln-dried, and would bardly stand the test of binding. So much was 
this the case, that ropes, in many instances, were found difficult to 
be made for securing the thatching of the stacks in the barn-yard. 
Every thing, of course, was rapidly brought to maturity; and shear- 
ing was generally finished about the middle of September in the corn- 
district of the county. Fortunately there was neither wind to shake 
the crop in its then ticklish state, nor rain to injure it : hence inga- 
thering went on without interruption; and little remained in the 
fields after the 20th of September, unless Beans; but at the western 
extremity of the county some Oats are still to reap, and many more 
to lead at the date hereof. . 

“The crop, upon the whole, is much less in bulk than usual, parti- 
evlarly Oats, which were early affected by the wire-worm.— Will it 
not be advisable to try pickling, in the same manner as is done with 
Wheat, as an antidote against this malady, instead of giving up the 
propagation of Potato-Oats, which seem most affected, and are o- 
therwise in such high esteem, and possessed of qualities in other re- 
spécts superior to every species yet known ? 

Barley and Wheat are judged medium crops, and the quality good, 
with some exceptions as to ee latter; where it was thin, the sample 
will be coarse, Potatoes appear well at table; and, although not re- 
matkably abundant, any deficit will be amply made up by the quan- 
tity that was planted—and all have been well got. 

From the long continuance of dry weather, Turnips are, perhaps, 
Jess than two-thirds of a crop; and, from the same cause, fewer 
Cattle have been fed upon the pastures than usual. Fat Cattle are 
therefore not so numerous as in some seasons at the same period, and 
are selling better than they did three months ago. 
At the great Falkirk market, the show of Stock was great, aad the 
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demand far beyond expectation in a seasén of stich general ‘scarcity 
of keeping. Sheep sold not much under last year’s prices, as well as 
Bullocks in high condition; but Lean Wintering Stock was- about 
20 per cent. below the prices of last year, which, to the sad experi- 
ence of most people, were at least 10 per cent. beyond former pre- 
cedent. 

Comparatively little of the present crop has been thrashed ; and 
that little has met with a tardy market, at prices that cannot be af- 
forded by the growers, which has obliged several of them to give up 
the contest, and their farms are in the market. The landlords of o- 
thers have voluntarily given a reduction of rent ; and there are in- 
stances where this took place two years since, and yet a second ap- 
plication has been found indispensable. : 

In opposition to the lucubrations of Sir Humphry Davy, most 
farmers still persist in endeavouring to ferment their dung, and re- 
duce it to a state so as to divide in spreading, and so as to be capa- 
ble of being covered by the plough ; but, in defiance of all this care, 
so fine have the fallows wrought this season, that the harrows. drag- 
ged portions of the dung above the surface. The weather and soil 
being so dry, some farmers, to remedy this defect, have gone over 
their fields immediately-after being finished, hoed down the exposed 
manure so as to cover it with mould, and, in spite of theory, are in- 
clined to think both the labour and expense well bestowed. 

It is much to be regretted, that, notwithstanding the boasted dis- 
coveries made in chemistry, that science has hitherto’ afforded little 
or no aid to agriculture. For instance, would it not be desirable, 
and an object of national importance, were it ascertained (by che- 
mical analysis) what quantity of caleareous matter ‘any given soil 
was in want of, to render it beneficially productive, without waste 
or unnecessary expense in the application >——Oct. 28th. 

West Lothian Quarterly ‘Report. 

WE now find the effeéts of the fevere winter upon the: Wheat. crop. 
Where injured by the froft, it has not ripened evenly. A confiderable 
quantity of light grain is found in this year’s crop; and in this district 
we have fuffered partially from the ruft upon the ftraw. Upon the 
whole, heat may be reckoned an average crop. The Qats, though 
short of ftraw, occafioned by the dry feafon, are good in quality, but 
will be rather thort of quantity. ‘The Barley in general is a good crop; 
Peas a fair crop; Beans not quite fo productive as laft year, Pota- 
toes are a full crop; and the Turnip, although long ftunted bythe 
drought, are now, with the fhowers we have had Jately, ftill increafing 
in fize, although they will not arrive at the bulk that a more moitt fea- 
fon produces. Prices of grain are extremely moderate. Wheat from 
28s, to 348.; Bear 28s.; Oats 18s. to 22s. Potatoes 78. per-boll of 
24 ftone Dutch—the grain all Linlithgow meafure. ; 

Fat Cattle maintain their prices from gs. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per ftone 
Dutch, finking offals, Lean ftock, though fomewhat cheaper ‘at the 
Falkirk Tryft, were all fold at fair prices. Had the quantity of grafs 
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been as abundant as in ordinary feafons, the graziers would have had no 
reafon to complain; but the Paftures, this feafon, feldom maintained 
more than three-fourths of their ufual ftock. 

The Wheats, both after f{ummer-fallows and potato-lands, have been 
all got fown in the beft order, as the lands are not even yet overcharged 
with moifture. 

We fee, by the evidence before the Corn-bill Committee, the pro- 
priety and even neceflity of an alteration in the Import regulations ; but 
I am afraid, before it can have any proper effect, many of the late taken 
farms will prove too hard a bargain, from the prefent ftate of the mar- 
kets.—_—October 24th. 

Quarterly Report for Morayshire. . 

In this county, the Wheat is seldom free of smut; and this year 
it appears to be more than usually infected with it; but being little 
injured by any other disease, is, upon the whole, fully an average 
crop. _ Barley, too, is an average crop; but Oats very deficient in 
straw and quantity of grain. ‘The quality is uncommonly fine, 
which, with the fulness of last year’s crop, to bring in the present, 
will make the deficiency less felt. The scarcity of idder generally 
apprehended, will be much relieved by the fulness of the Turnip 
and-Potato crops, as well as the brisk demand which has spring up 
for cattle, within the last six weeks; enabling many to reduce their 
stocks, that could not sell at any price before. The advance in the 
price of good cattle may be quoted fully 7 per cent, 

A good deal of Wheat is laid down in good order. Many of the 
farmers seem to be now convinced of the advantage of sowing old 
seed in preference to new; and the quantity of smut in the present 
crop renders this a very necessary precaution, as there was scarcely 
any where old seed had been used. Shearers have not been obtained 
for less wages than in former years; and indeed the fall upon farm- 
produce has not yet been compensated to the farmer, by a cor- 
responding fall upon any single article (ropes excepted) that he 
has to buy. Nay, several articles have got up in price. Weare 
told—* It has been demonstrated by all political writers, that corn 
* cannot change its value;’ so it has in like manner been proved, 
‘ that matter does not exist.’—It is far above the comprehension‘of 
farmers to understand such demonstrations, and therefore they ¢an- 
not refute them ; but as a certain wise man, when endeavouring to 
impress upon his audience the certainty that there was a heaven 
and a hell, told them, ke was fully convinced of it; and if they 
would not believe Aim, let them put their fingers into the fire, and 

JSeel: So, it were to be wished, that these political writers were occu- 
piers of land at the present day ; when they went to buy clothes for 
themselves or their children, with the price of a certain quantity of 
grain in their pocket, they might then feel the truth they formerly 
would not believe. 

One thing it would be very easy to demonstrate, which is, that 
the growers of corn in this country are taxed beyond those of any 
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other ; land-rent and labour higher; and still the produce of every 
eountry allowed-almost the same as a free competition with our own 
produce in the home market. We have certainly nothing to fear ia 
matters getting worse.— 
*« Nae mair then, we'll care then, 
Nae farther can we fa’. ” 

24th. October. 

Perthshire Quarterly : ' 

Tue month of August was in general wet, and unfavourable to 
heavy Wheats, which were considerably laid. The Hay crop, from 
being so full of weeds, particularly the large white gowan, would 
have required very fine weather to have been properly made ;—of 
eourse, a great deal of it was much hurt by the rain, and, when got 
up at last, not in the best order. Turnips improved considerably 
during the month, and Oats continued to grow; so that the rains of 
August may have been on the whole advantageous to feeding’ stock. 
Towards the end of the month, the weather extol improved ;. 
and at the close, dfforded the prospeet of a fine harvest. 

The commencement of September was as favourable as the con- 
elusion of August could have led any one to expect. The weather 
‘was warm ;. the ripening process beeame very rapid ; and field-work 
went on without interruption. During the first nineteen days of the 
month, scarcely any rain fell; and never were the hopes of the farm- 
er more flattering. On the 20th, a change took place. Almost 
half an inch of rain fell during that day; and from that till the end: 
of the month, there were only three days on which’ there was not 
more or less rain. There was, however, no serious interruption to 
harvest-work ; and before the close of the month, a great proportion 
of wheat-seed was laid down in good order, 

The current month began favourably for the conclusion of the 
harvest, as well as of the Wheat-seed ; though, towards the middle, 
it has been rather wet, and backward'to taking up Potatoes, Of 
late, that crop has been mostly lodged, however, ih good order ; 
and ploughing is now going on in very favourable circumstances. 
The young Wheats, in general, look well.. The following is an ab- 
stract for the quarter.— 

; Number of Numberof  Qypantityof’ Mean. Tempera- 
Fair Days. Rainy Rain. ture. 
August - * 19 °° #8 2.887 56.871 
September - 22 8 ¥.006 54.383 
October - - BS tl 1.80¥ 45.608 
Rain in July after the date of last Beport .712 


6.405 
The character of the various crops, as given in last Report, will 
be found on the whole to be tolerably correct. Wheat ~-on light 
soils, as formerly stated, has turned out rather thin; but it is also 
found that,,in many places, it has suffered from mildew. It would 
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appear, from the Mark-Lane reports, that the same disease } as pres 
vailed to a considerable extent in England. But this is a matter of 
very little consequence to the bread-consumers of this island. While 
foreign grain is poured into the country, at the rate of a hundred 
thousand quarters per week, it will soon be indifferent to all but farm- 
ers, whether the Carse of Gowrie be sown with wheat, or plant. 
ed with Scots fir. Barley and Oats will be found deficient in straw; 
though not so much so as’ was once expected. The latter did not 
ripen very equally, which may occasion a deficiency between the 
stack and the thrashing-mill. Turnips have improved}; but, in this 
quarter, are still far below an average crop. Potatoes turn out well, 
both in quantity and quality. 

The expected reduction in the price of Fat Cattle has not yet taken 
place. Falkirk tarned out better than might have been supposed ; 
and sinee that time, cattle in condition have been in demand. This 
is partly owing to the scarcity af that kind of stock, and partly to 
the superiority of the Turnip erop in the South. Lean Cattle are 
still low ; but are now expected to rise. 

The Corn-markets in this quarter continue very stationary. There 
is no difficulty in accounting for this ;—neither is there any difficulty 
im foreseeing the result of such a state of things. The ¢ause has al- 
ready been hinted at in this Report; and if any one is so blind as 
not see the consequences, he may look into the Reports for this dis- 
trict in some former Numbers of the Farmer’s Magazine. He may 
perhaps be disposed to laugh at the observations there made, as the 
gloomy predictions of a crocker. Let him be assured, however, 
that the writer of these Reports has no interest in being a croaker;— 
and only begs leave to ask, whether these predictions have not al- 
ready been in part fulfilled ? 

The present prices in thé Perth market, may be quoted as fol- 
lows.—Wheat, 30s. to 36s.; Barley, 24s. to 28s.; Potato-Oats, 18s. 
to 20s.; Common Qats, 16s. to 19s. per boll_—Mealy Is. 3d. per 
peck.— Beef, 7d. to 8d.; Mutton, 6d. to 8d.; Veal, 9d. per lib.— 
27th October. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest, which was almost wholly accomplished in the month 
of September, never was blessed with a finer season; and a fair aver- 
age crop has been secured in the best. condition. A very small 
proportion of the crop, which was not got home before the com- 
mencement of this month, is yet partly in the fields ; but is so trifling 
as scarcely to be worth notice. Deficiency was not apprehended in 
any part of the crop, excepting the Oats; and, from trials made, 
their productiveness in the barn and mill show, that the want will be 
principally confined to the straw of that grain. The frequent heavy 
showers which we had in the beginning of August, proved too much 
for the Wheat crop, by lodging it partially, which has prevented 
filling ; so that many of the samples will exhibit a mixture of hun- 
gty grains: and it even appears that, in situations where the finest 
VOL. XV. No. 60. Mm 
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quality.is-commonly produced, .it»will. also be something inferior. 
Barley is, a fair.crop,. both as, to quantity.and, quality... Beans .are 
“on of straws but it is expected will yield well, and be:sound aud 
-.. be uncommon dryness of the weather. stunted the growth, of the 
Turnip crop,;, but it. now seems considerably revived. by the. late 
rains, apd is not under an_average. . Considering the fineness of the 
season, it is surprising to see some of the fallow-fields only recently 
sown; and the greatest part of the Wheat-seed is yet to do,, The 
land, however,. is im, good order, never having beemsaturated with 
nioisture,this season, Indeed, till of late, grass-lands,.could searce- 
ly be ploughed, owing to the drought,,:The Potatoes have beea 
taken up in excellent condition; and are an abundant.crop,, ,.»..., 
Cattle have fallen: immensely in price, and were very unsaleable 
until the last Beauly market, when a great deal of business was done, 
but at a very low rate; goed conditioned Stots mat.fetching more 
than 7s..per Dutch stone, sinking the offal; but as:the demand was 
brisk, andthe number exhibited large, most people appeared well 
pleased at getting their stock, off their hands,.. The rents of Grass- 
parks will be entirely.lost.. It is 9 painful) duty to have.to intimate, 
that there -have. been, a number of failures amongst./the -farmers 
of this. county during. the last season; and the improvements which 
seemed, going on so. prosperously, have, met with a, severe check. 
We forbear to predict what further disteesses may follow, if the. value 
of produce does notadvanee; and unless this is the case soon, it may 
be,too late for many, whose industry and exertions would have en- 
titled them toa better ene Oct, 
aud Quarterly Report for Roxburghshire. 
Wueat, Barley, and Peas, are rendilanit fully an average crop; 
and ofexcellent quality. ‘The Oat-crop had the appearance-at onc 
time of being particularly deficient ; but it. cut up mucly better.than 
was appreh.:ided: for although they were short in the: straw,, the 
Mats stood: tolerably thick upon the ground; aad from the, higher 
parte of the district being secured in such excellent: preservation, 
they will turn out, upon the whole, much nearer an average crop 
than could have, been supposed... -‘he prices of Grain. have been re- 
markably steady for the last»six months... The new crop has:set in at 
tmuch about the same rate... Wheat is:selling-about 50s.; Barley a- 
bow 25s. ; and Oats about 21s. per boll .ef.6 Winchester. bushels. 
Potatoes are much below an average crop, having suffered severely 
from the drought. They are excellent im quality, and secured ini fine 
:condition.. Fhe Turnip .crop has been most materially injured from 
the,same cause; and in several situations they have suffered. much 
damage from the disease of fingers and toes, ‘I‘his disease has-hither- 
to. been chiefly confined to a particular district ;. but it is now. spread- 
ing throughout the county, which has naturally excited the most se- 
rieus. apprehensions for the safety of a crepy the foundation:af the 
husbandry of the district. 
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~ ‘A very considerable rise has taken place in the price of Wool sincé 
Yetholw fair, ticularly in the Coarse and Long Wool. We 
understand the latter is selling at present about 2s. per lib. 

An unlooked for demand, and considerable advance in price, has 
taken place for Stock fit for laying upon’ Ternips: ‘Wether Sheep 
have been sold at fullylast year’s price’; aged Cattle for feeding 
riearly so? young Cattle for wintering are considérably lower. Fat 
is Statce,’ and’ in Gemand. Beef about 8s. 6d.,; and Mutton 9s. 4d. 

r Englisly stone, sinking the offal ———Oct. 27th. ’ 
an a ' » Wigtonshire Report for Summer and Autumn: 
~ "Pays period} fraught with events of momentous conseqience in 
history and ‘pélities, has been accompanied by a succession of' cir- 
cumstances highly ‘discouraging to the farmer. 

‘Te is’an undeniable fact, that Corn of all kinds is reduced in price, 
below the * of ‘raising ‘it, and that this likewise very nearly 
holds with: ‘species of produce. Add to this, that Wheat, the 
most précious' ofall crops; is this year in general of a most inferior 
quality 80 thuch so, that, in many instances, it is assetted not to e- 
qeal the Half-of an average crop.’ This is accounted for by 'the'raints, 
arid Pity cdntintied humidity of the atmosphere in July and August; 
also'by the shaking of the flower by high winds.’ Spring-sown Wheat 
is the best, ‘having come to fuller maturity, owing to a favourable, 
though ‘late,’ change in the weather. Oats are a more equal crop, 
and may Yank felly'as an-average. The caltivation of Barley and 
Bear ha#been ‘much eircuniseribed of late years ; but no complaint 
seems to be made as'to the produce. Beans are understood to be a 
fair crop, but in many situations late. Hay was for the most part 
very light ; but Potatoes almost universally excel. The growth of 
Turnips extends very partially; but this year they promise well: 

The end’of Augtst, the whole of September, and the two first 
weeks of October, afforded ‘harvest ‘weather singularly propitious. 
The labours of the season went most advantageously on; and the en- 
tire crops of grain ‘have been some time ago ‘secured by the great 
majority of farmers. In several situations, however, part did not 
ripen im time; and this has, for fifteen days, been exposed to the most 
inclement weather, during which almost nothing could be done to al- 
leviate the Joss, and that will be very considerable, unless-a ehange 
of some duration again quickly take place (in the weather). 

The price of Butter and Cheese is said not to be quite yet ascer- 
tained. 

There appears at present a brisker demand for Cattle, and prices 
somiewhat improved ; notwithstanding which; however, the rent of 
Grass-land is this year a total loss to the occupier; and there is much 
reason to apprehend that the loss does not even stop:at that point. 
Early in spring prices were extravagant. - Since then,’ bankraptcies 
and stagnation of credit have operated painful etfects on the comfort 


of familics and individuals, ne a gloom also over the future pros 
Mm z ft to rity 
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spect. Despondency, however, ought, not to be indalged. ‘In past 
times such occurrences have repeatedly taken place, and naturally 
serve as admonitions of the fluctuating state of all sublunary concerns. 
Beyond measure adversity should not depress—neither should pro- 
sperity elate.——Oct. 26th, , 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

A setter harvest than the last could not have. been, wished foe. 
It commenced about the beginning of September , and in the first 
three weeks of that month, the cutting was mostly finished. Scarce- 
ly an hour was lost by rain; and the crop was.not only cut dry, but 
a fine breeze continued through the harvest. It was never, I believe, 
led in, in such fine condition ; and seldom has it been more equally 
ripened in this county ; of course, all kinds.of grain are of good qua; 
lity. But Oats are very deficient in bulk of straw, atleast one-third; 
and though, in proportion to the bulk in.the yard, they, will give very 
well to the barn and the mill, yet they will be considerably below 

‘an average. Wheat, Barley and Peas, are all good, apd.above an 
average.—-Petatoes are good in quality, but rather stunted in growth 
by the long drought—Turnips are also deficient, in bulk from the 
same cause, but have improved considerably of late by the,rains ; 
and will continue to do so for some time, if the weather,be fresh.— 
The Wheat has been put into the ground jn fine condition » but from 
the dryness of the surface, has not brairded equally in several places. 
The young Clovers are looking well. .The Pasture-grass has been 
very bad through the whole season; yet, notwithstanding, both Sheep 
and Cattle are in pretty good condition; and what is either fat, or in 
good order for feeding off with turnips, continue to sell.well. Win- 
tering Cattle are not much in demand, owing to an alarm about a 
scarcity of fodder, should the winter prove severe.; Fhe Grain Mar- 
kets still continue to look downward; and if, from the numerous and 
lengthened petitions of our manufacturers and incorporations, back- 
ed by the clamour of the mob, the Legislature does not interfere for 
the protection of agriculture, what must be the consequence? A 
great number of farmers must give up their farms, or fail;,,of course, 
agriculture must be in a great measure abandoned, and the arable fields 
laid out in pasture. Then, probably, our wise village-politicians 
will feel the effects of their prayers being granted, when it.is too late 
to remedy the evil.—Oct. 29th. * 

ENGLAND. 
Sor the Neighbourhood of Lancaster. , 

Wheat is under an average crop. Many fields failed; and those 
which appeared good, turned out only a bad, shriveled grain—from 
what cause it is difficult to say—as it is not occasioned by mildew, 
rust, or ordinary blight ; but we think it possible, that the great heat 
for a few days at the commencement of harvest, may have checked 
the proper supply of sap for feeding the grain.— Oats are a good crop, 
im many situations that are well adapted to that grain ; but, generally, 
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they are short in the straw, and go into little room.— Barley has suc- 
ceeded well this season, and is supposed to be above an average.— 
Beans appeared very flourishing, and promised an abundant crop at | 
the beginning of blooming ; but they have not podded well, and will 
also disappoint the grower in their quality, not being well fed, but 
small and shriveled. ‘Those who were so fortunate as to get their 
Wheat sown early, had a most favourable time, and the plants are 
getting forward very fast. ‘There is yet a deal to sow, as well on sum- 
mer-fallow as on Bean, Tare and Turnip-land, which is retarded by 
the rain which has fallen very liberally within these few days. Some 
patches of autumn Wheat were sown by different persons last spring 
about the 20th of March, which produced good crops, and was reap- 
ed on or before the 10th of September. Potatoes and Turnips are 
an abundant crop; the latter are improving from the openness of the 
weather. 

Lean Cattle are very bad to sell at low prices. Good Harses find 
purchasers, but at rather reduced prices ; bad ones unsaleable. Pigs 
low. Markets as follow, viz. Wheat, 10s.; Oats, 9s. 2d.; Beans, 
63.: Barley, 4s. 9d.; Potatoes, 1s. 8d. per Winchester bushel.— 
Oatmeal, 38s: per 240 lib. Cheese, 75s. per cwt. Butter, Is. 5d. 
per lib. 18 oz Beef, 7d. to 73d. Mutton, 74d. Veal, 6$d. per 
lib.—The farmer’s prospects are still of a discouraging cast. His crop 
of Grain and Hay deficient ; no Grass on the ground ; and his stock 
almost unsaleable. All these he would consider trifling inconvenien- 
ces, if they were not accompanied by more serious evils—immense 
importations of superfluous Grain to glut the markets, which prevents 
him from having even his expénses returned which are continually on 
the increase.—Oct. 75th. 

Letter from Liverpool, 2ist October. 

Since our last Report on the 26th April, we have had very bad 
times in the Corn trade. In a very short time thereafter, the best 
Irish Wheats were as low as 7s. 6d.; and inferior. qualities down to 
5s. Gd. Best Potatoe-Oats 2s. 10d.; and the inferior and common 
2s. 6d. down to 2s. ; with every other article in the line proportionably 
low, occasioned by very heavy importations from Ireland, and large 
quantities of returned stores {Oats and Barley) from Spain and Por- 
tugal. Prices being thus very low, and the demand into the coun- 
try very trifling, brought speculators not regularly in the trade into 
the market, and very heavy purchases were made. Prices, in conse- 
quence, rather improving, a part of those purchases soon after 
changed hands at a fair profit; but the demand into the country con- 
tinued, and still continues, very limited ; and, of course, large stocks 
of old Grain remain in our warehouses. This, together with a few 
cargoes of foreign, make the stocks on hand considerable ; but it 
would be very difficult to ascertain the quantity with any degree of 
accuracy, it being now in so many hands. - 

The importations of Foreign Corn into the port of London during 
the last two months, have been immense ;—say about 157,809 quar- 
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ters Wheat, and 103,000 Oats; with a large proportion of most other 
articles. These, added to 96,964, Wheat, and 109,939 Oats, coast- 
wise, are quantities unprecedented in so very short a time. 

The harvest, throughout the United Kingdoms, has been unusually 
fine ; and all kinds of Corn, by this time, must be housed in the. best 
possible condition. The quantities both in Great Britain and.Ireland 
are generally acknowledged to be short of an average crop; with the 
exception of Barley, which is considered a fair crop. The qualities 
are also generally considered much inferior ; reckoned by many from 
3 to 5 lib. for Wheats, and 2 to 3 lib. for Oats, short of last year’s 
weight. This deficiency in quality is great ; but when added to the 
deficiency in quantity, which is also by many reckoned fully one- 
fourth of an average crop, and therefore altogether, by this.calcula- 
tion, is from 30 to 35 per cent., being fully one-third short of an aver- 
age crop. But as last year’s crop is allowed to be one-fourth more 
than an average, and this proportion still unconsumed, it is therefore 
very probable, with the addition of the very large foreign importa- 
tions, that the quantity we have for consumption this year may be 
fully equal to an average, without taking into account the great re- 
trenchment which must necessarily take place, when, comparatively 
speaking, we are at peace with all the world. We cznnot therefore 
expect prices sufficiently high as to leave an adequate remuneration 
for the farmer. Hence the great necessity for Legislative interfer- 
ence, in order that the farmer may not be checked in his endeavours 
to raise a sufficiency of Corn for the consumption of the country, 
without the precarious aid of foreign supplies. Unless, therefore, 
something is done, and that without much loss of time, agriculture 
must be neglected ; and in the event of a bad h:rvest, either in this 
country, or on the Continent of Europe, it might be attended with 
the worst consequences. We beg, however, to observe, that all cal- 
culations regarding the probable quantity of Corn, particularly im- 
meaiately after haryest, are extremely. uncertain. And whether the 
general opinion be, that we shall have a sufficiency or not, is what we 
cannot pretend to say: but that opinion, whatever way it may turn, 
is fully sufficient of itself {at least for some time to come) to either 
advance or lower the markets. 

The few importations of New Grain that have appeared in this 
markety were from Ireland— Wheat and Oats. Some of the former 
were middling, and some very ordinary in quality ;—the latter gene- 
rally fine in colour, but light in weight ; but both well harvested : 
and from the little we have seen, and as far as we are led to un- 
derstand, there wil] be a great variety in the qualities from every 
quarter. 

Our market for the last two months has been very steady, with 
the exception of a few trivial. fluctuations ; nor do we expect any 
material alteration, until the state of the crops is better ascer- 
tained, : 
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Current Prices, Tuesday 18th October 1514. 
Wheat, English (old) Ils. to 11s.64. fine tol 2s.0d. 
” Rowtock, ke. 10s.~ 10n64. — 11n0d. 
stock, &c. .- 108.64. — 11s.0¢ 
Scotch, == 0s = 10s.0d —— Ile.6d,¢Pe 70. 
» Irish, - - 6s.- 9s,0d. —. 9s,6d. 
—— {new) 10s. — 108.3d. — 108.60. 
Flour, English, rh - 50s. -— 56s. 
- + « 2d, - 46s. — 48s. ae ad 
4 Irish, fine, - 48s. — 50s. oF 240 lib. 
yd ww OL 2 mee 
Barley, English, - - 5s.0d- — 5s.6d. 
» Scotch, - 4s.6d. — s<0a.t per 60 lib. 


» _ Irish, - + 48.3d. — 4s.9d. 
Beans, English, - - 46s. - 48s. 
» Scotch, - ~- 44s. -— 46s.) p. Quarter. 
» Irish, - - - 42s. — 46s. 
Oats, English, Potatoe, 3s.10d.— 4s. Od. 
»» Common, do. - 3s. 6d.— 3s, 8d. 
»» Scotch, Potatoc, 3s. 8d. — $s: 10d. } 
, Common do. - 3s. 4d. ~ 3s, St 
c Irish, (new) + 4s. Qd. = 4s. rye #0 le. 
» Common do. - $s. 8d.- a 
» Irish, (old) . - 3s. 6d. = 3s.10d. | 
Common do. + 3s. 3d. — 38. Gd.) 
Malt, English, - ~- lis. 9d. — 12s6d. | per $6 quarts. 
Peas, White Boiling - 60s. — 64s. — 70s. ts 
Grey Non-Boiling 42s. ~ 44s. Peer. 


Oatmeal, English, (old) $28. — 36s. 
bo 240 lib 





64 (new) 388. — 42s. 
* Irish, {old) 28s, — 80s. 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Through the last quacter, the’ weather has been uncommonly fa- 
wourablé both for the Hay and Corn harvest. The greatest part of 
August and: September was dry, hot, and sultry, with some inter- 
vening partial rains. On. the 10th-of October, there was a frost so 
hard as ‘to form ice half an.inch in thickness, and which killed the 
leaves of the ash and some other trees, the Potatoe-tops, and such 
Corn as then happened to be in agreen state.- Peas and Beans were 
so nearly. ripe, that they sustained little or no injury. From this 
time to the 19th, there were several showers; and on the 19th, a 
very wet afternoon, which was of great use in moistening the strong 


soiled summer-fallows, that were too dry for sowing before. Since 


that time, a great portion of those fallows have been sown with 
Wheat, in as good a state as could possibly be wished for. 
. The Wheat crop, in most parts of this county, and in the ry 
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é6f Durham, and North-Riding of Yorkshire, is much injured, hot 
only by the rust, (or fungused straw), but also by the yellow mag- 
got, which has destroyed many grains in almost every head ; from 
which causes, the crop will be found very defective both in quantity 
and quality, and much below an average. Oats, upon very dry lands, 
as well as upon clayey and moss soils, are thin and very short, and 
considerably below an average crop, both in grain and straw. Bar- 
ley, anid Peas and Beans, are, upon the whole, a fair average crop.— 
All kinds- of grain have been remarkably well harvested ; and there 
probably was never known so little loss from wind, and so little, if 
any, sprouted grain. ' 

The Hay crop was very light, and the Clover aftermaths were 
never known'so bad, which occasioned mavy persons to have recourse 
to Turnips, the beginning of October. 

Tutnips and Ruta Baga are in general good crops; but most peo- 
ple being under the necessity of beginning to them much earlier than 
usual, on account of thé failure of the Clover aftermaths, they are 
selling at high prices, from 7/. to 9/. an acre. 

At StNinians and Wooller Fairs, the prices for Long-woolled Shear- 
ling Wethers were from 43s. to 55s.; and for Ewes, 40s. to 45s. ; 
- and for Cheviot Ewes to breed fat Lambs, from 20s. to 26s. Young 
Cattle have been sold at low prices ali through the summer. The 
present prices for Fat Stock are, Beef, from 7s. 6d. to 83, 6d. per 
stone (of 14lib.) sink; and Mutton, Sd. per lib. sink. 

The Corn Markets are very dull, and, of course, prices low.— 
Wheat, from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per bushel, Winchester ;. Barley, 4s.; 
and Oats from $s. to 3s. 4d.—27th Oci. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue crop of Wheat proves very deficient in quantity, and is alfo of 
indifferent quality. On many farms there is not half the produce per 
acre that there was the laft year. It averages from 4 to 7 lib. per by- 
fhel lighter, and has a much greater proportion of offal. Barley had 
the appearance of a full crop. ‘The quality is good ; but-as it weighs 
light, it is very likely to yield not quite fo well as fome have foppoted. 
Oats are a reat crop, of good quality, and the flraw will be valuable. 
Peas are alfo an abundant crop. Beans were in general cut very-green. 
The-crops have plenty of flraw, but not a proportionate quantity of 
corn. ‘They are likely however to be, at the leaft, an average crop, 

Turnips and Ruta Baga are full crops. The geveral prices for Ture 
nips are likely to be from 4l. to 5]. per acre. Grafs is {earce; and moft 
farmers have a {maller quantity of Hay than ufual. It is worth from 4), 
to'fix guineas per ton. * The crops of Mangel Wurzel will prove well, 
where good feed was fown, and the neceffary attention given ; but many 
have deficient crops, from having fown fpurious and mixed feed. If it 
has the valuable properties afcribed to it, (and it will foon be well prov- 
ed in that refpeét alfo), there is no doubt but it will be generally intro. 
duced on lands too ftrong for Turnips; and the advantage of fowing 
Wheat in good feafon after it, is not a trifling ove. Potatoes are a 
good crop; but there are many yet to take up. 
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The Hops proved 2 lighter crop than was expeéted, as they went on, 
well until the lait month, when they were.injured by the frolts and 
blight ;, but the prices being bigh, the growers have probably heen ful- 
ly as well paid as if there had been.a full crope The ;befl, have, been 
fold at from 10, to 11 guineas, and fome. inferior, at 61, per cwt. ,. 

The Wheat feed.time bas hitherto been favourables:, The land. was 
too hard for. the plough on fome of the Clover and Bean Stubbles, until 
lately. It is now.in a good flate, and will be well.done, ifthe weather 
does not continue rainy. : 

All kinds of Fat.Stock are fold at good prices. Beafts fram 8s. 6d. 
to gs. 6d. per ftone. Sheep and Calves from 84d. to od. perlib.; and 
Pigs about gs. per ftone, finking the offal. Good,freth Cows in,calf,- 
Steers in a forward. flate, and Drapes in good condition, are well fold, 
but Lean Stock, and efpeciaily thofe from one anda half to two anda 
half years old, are of dull fale. Frefh Wethers and Caft Ewes have 
heen fold high ; and thofe of ordinary quality have fetched more money 
than it was fuppofed they would ; but Store Sheep now ‘rather, decline 
in price. Pigs of all defcriptions are readily fold at-great pfices. .Thofe 
which are lean, with the feeding they will require, muit coft sos. 6d. 
per ftone when fat—There is not much Wool to fell, Long Fleeces 
are worth upwards of sos. per tod ; and the finer forts are about the- 
fame prices as cuoted lait quarter. ei 

The Horfes which are now beft fold, are thofe | fit: for coaches, and 
good nags. There have been few Waggon-Horfes fold lateky,,and hole 
at lower prices. Foals and young Heavy Horfes havelowered from 
30 to 50 per cent. in little more than twelve months, 

Old Wheat is now felling from Sos, to upwards of g2s.; New Wheat 
from 6os, to 84s.; Malting: Barley from 4os.to:4ges3 Oats from 24s. 
to 323.; Rye 42s. to 50s. ; Old Beans 50s. ta §6s.\; and Malt 828. to 
86s. per quarter Winchefter,.. Barley commenced higher ;, and Rye for 
feed has alfo been fold for more than the prices quoted, Linfeed Cake 
has been fold as low as rol.; but it is now worth more than 12]. per ton. 
New Milk Cheele has been worth from 708. to 80s. ;. and Mixed Milk 
from 50s. to 60s. per long cwt. of 120 lib. 

At the Ploughing-Match on the 24th inftant, there were eight can- 
didates for the ‘premiums offered by the Agricultural Society, for the 
beft work performed by.Men, and four others for premiums for the beft 
ploughing done by Boys. The Judges had fome-difficulty in determin. 
ing upon the work beti executed, particularly that done. by the Mens 
and the whole was finifhed in a manner that did the pérformers credit. 
Each of the Men and Boys held after a pair of horles abreaft. . There 
were feveral others entéred by the fecretary for the competition ; but 
the very unfavourable moraing prevented fome at\a diftance from being 
there.—-—Oci. 27th. 

Report for the West-Riding of Yorkshire. 

Pernaps at ito former period have the prospeets of the corn-farm- 
er been mote ‘gloomy and disheartening than at present, taking all 
cireumstances into ‘{ull'view; at no former period has: his certain 
outlay been so comparatively heavy upon him; and, unfortunately, 
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at no time has he felt less sympathy and consideration extended to 
him: on the most mistaken grounds the public appearing to rejoice 
at his disappointments, and to exult in his depression. Yet it is a 
certain fact, that when the farmer is poor, nobody is rich; and when 
the farmer is rich, nobody is poor. ‘The corn-farmer is the general 
steward of the community. A fair price for his hardly-raised produce 
enables him to pay his rent and taxes cheerfully; his wages to the 
numerous workmen who depend upon him, as well as his cash to the 
tradesmen who supply him with his luxuries. 

The crops of Wheat have in many instances failed in an uncom- 
mon degree, both from want of plant in the ground, and from blight 
and mildew. In fact it is supposed, upon an average, there is not 
more than half the usual produce; yet, from the great stock of su- 
perior old Wheat on hand, with a vast importation of Foreign, the 
ptice at market is very low and discouraging. 

Barley appears to the Reporter a good crop, not only here, but in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Nottinghamshire, and other Barley counties; and, 
being uncommonly well harvested, it will probably be very productive 
for its different uses. Oats are not so productive; yet, in those hilly 
regions more adapted to the growth of this hardy grain, there is no 
reason for complaint, though very low at market. Beans are rather 
under an average, not being so well podded as last year. Rye is a 
fair crop.’ Best Old Wheat is 10s. 6d.; Barley, 5s. 6d.; Oats, 
$s. 6d. ¢ and Beans, 6s. 6d. per bushel of Winchester. But there 
is a great proportion of inferior New Wheat and Oats, at a price at 
least 30 per cent. below the above. 

The long continuance of dry weather throughout the summer has 
occasioned a considerable want of herbage ; which, with a light crop 
of Hay-fog and Turnips, had evidently great effect in reducing 
prices of Lean Beasts. Sheep are scarce and dear, being much 
wanted by those who dare not buy larger stock, and having, for the 
jJast three years, been much thinned by the rot. Draught Horses ace 
very low for the best ; and inferior sorts are totally unsaleable. Hunt- 
ers and Hacks may be similarly reported of, except prime Geldings. 
Fat Cattle and Sheep sell well. 

Potatoes, though very promising in top, turn up small and unpro- 
ductive. The growing seeds are fine. ‘The summer-fallows were ne- 
ver better made apparently ; but the annual weeds, not having grown 
for want of tain, it is feared the Wheats sown so dry will be full of 
weeds. Much Wheat is already sown on the summer-fallows. Best 
Beef and Mutton about 8d. per lib. avoirdupois; Veal, 7d.; Pork, 
}Od.; Butter; near 2s., 

Letter from Wales, October 25th. 

Styce J wrote you last, we have had a continuance of favourable 
weather for carrying on and forwarding the business of the farm. 
Our harvest became general about the middle of August, and the 
first week was showery and rather unfavourable ; but there was no 
less, except a little stoppage; and from that time we had not a 
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shower till all was got in safe, except some few fields of late Barley 
and Oats, which weré but of little consequence. About a fortnight 
before harvest commenced, it was observed, that many fields of 
Wheat, ed in low situations, were affected with the blight, 
as we call it here. The early Wheat, being then far advanced, and 
well filled, did not suffer so much, except -that the Straw got much 
spotted and red; but the late Wheat suffered much in the grain, 
and is ‘not well filled, and weighs light. On the high exposed 
grounds, there was no appearance of it, and the grain is good ;: 
and, take the county in general, it may be said te be a full average 
crop. Barley is a full crop. Oats short in the straw, and in some 
places not well filled; and the Potatoe.Oats have become smutty, 
in the same manner as smutty Wheat. I saw several fields very 
much infected. It is a thing that 1 do not find has ever been ob- 
served in this part before. I had nothing of it on my farm, al- 
though I was the first that introdueed that Uat into this part of the 
country ; and I have never changed the seed. What few Peas and 
Beans were sown in this neigbourhood, are very good. The Tur- 
nips, where well managed, have flourished lately, and are a good 
crop; but there is a complaint of the Potatoes being small, and not 
£0 productive as last year, Our Corn-Markets keep still low. 
Wheat 24s. and 25s. for 168 pounds ; good seed Wheat has gone to 
28s. and 30s. for 21 gallons. Barley, the best, not more than 11s. 
for 21 gallons; but very few Oats have yct been thrashed; and I 
have not heard of eny being sold. Butcher meat still holds a good 
price ; and Fat Cattle and Sheep sell still high, but there is no de- 
mand for Lean Stock; and as this is rather a breeding country than 
a feeding one, the farmers are much cast down. Horses are also of 
little value compared to what they have lately been. We have had 
a most favourable season for our Wheat-seed, which is far advanced, 
and many have finished. ~The carly sown looks well..—The weather 
has lately been showery, but no heavy rains till last night. 

There has long been aa Agricultural Society established in Gla- 
snorganshire; but, of late years, instead of advancing, and being car- 
vied on with greater spirit, as most other societies of the same kind 
have been, it has dwindled and fallen off every year. However, in 
consequence of an advertisement issued by the Honourable W. B. 
Grey, High Sheriff for the county, a meeting was held at the Bear 
Inn in Cowbridge, on the fourth day of this month, which was fully 
attended by most of the noblemen, gentlemen, and others in the 
county, when it was resolved to new-model the rules of the present 
Society, for the better adapting them to the recent improvements 
and discoveries in agriculture. It was also agreed to open a sub- 
scription to enable the Society to give premiums, and encourage im- 
provements of all kinds: which I hope will be attended with success, 
and that agriculture will revive in spirit, and flourish in Glamorgan. 
We have here a good climate, and fine soil, with many other advan- 
tages that few counties can boast of. 
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Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

The weather was, during the three first weeks of August, somes 
times warm and shining for a day or two; but with heavy rains and 
high winds at times. From the 2tst August to the 12sh October, the 
weather has been the best ever remembered by any person now alive, 
for so long a. period; at that season of the year. ‘The sun was sel- 
dom clouded, and the weather so mild and warm, that the Hay-crop 
was got in to the farmer's wishes ; and the Corn crops ripened, and 
were cut and secured» with scarcely a shower. But when the rains 
game on, about a sixth or seventh part of the crop on the verges of 
the moors, was.still on the field, and part of it uncut. No part of 
that was got in till the 27th, and but little till this day (31st Oct.)}. 

Wheat is far below a medivm crop in this county. _ Bear is excel- 
lent; but so little of it is now sown, that it scarcely merits notice. 
Beans, Peas and, Vats, are all of excellent quality, but short of a me- 
dium return as.to. grain, and far deficient. as to fodder. Potatoes 
ate a fair crop,,and of the very best quality. «Fallow has been got 
executed, and Whéat sown, to the farmer's wish. 
~The Pasturc,bas not turned out so well this season.as during the 
two preceding years. Of course, the produce of the Dairy has been 
rather short of that of last year. ‘The supply is more than made up 
by importation ; and fortunately for-the Dairy farmer, the prices of 
thafspecies of farm produce are as high as they were when the Meal 
‘was far‘more than twice its present price. When the prices of Oat- 
meal and Potatoes are high, and wages low, the labouring classes 
cannot afford to purchase Cheese, Butter, or Butcher-meat. But 
now when the price of grain is low, and wages high, the case is very 
different.—The price of Oatmeal has, for many months past,. re- 
mained at nearly Is. 3d. per peck, or not more than one-fourth a- 
-bove what it averaged for almost a century past, when the farmer’s 
expense, independent of rent, was not more than one-fourth part of 
what it is now. If this fall in the price proceeded from greater re- 
turns from our own soil, there could be no ground of complaint, as 
the difference in the price would be made up by the superior quan- 
tity. Butas it proceeds from importation from countries that are 
more fertile, and where the prices of labour are far lower than they 
are in Britain, it certainly calls loudly for Legislative interference. 

Fat Cattle sell at high prices ; but, owing to the scarcity of fodder, 
Lean Stock have fallen in price. And as the farmers have begun to 
relax in their improvements, since the price of grain fell so low, 
Horses are less in demand, and have fallen much in price—— 
Slst Oct. 
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